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AT TWENTY. 


Tary heard a bird sing in the dark; 
A star lit up his yellow spark; 
Wide open burst a rose, and sent 
A cloud of fragrance on the air, 
That wandered here and wandered there, 
And beat the tune out as it went; 
While all the rolling drops of dew 
Kept measure with the burden too; 
And the great branches, trailing low, 
Their leafy shade swept to and fro; 
And the sad life that yesterday 
Stretched such a long and weary way, 
Now close where earth and heaven kiss 
Opened on heights of airy bliss. 


They stood like old enchanters there 
While the night laid her labyrinths bare ; 

The ambush of the fragrant gust 
They knew, what the bird sang, and why 
The star glowed in the violet sky, 

And why the pulse of nature must 
Throb with that music as its sweet 
Recurrence made the spell complete— 
Listening, and leaning, unawares, 

Life had no secret but was theirs. 

For them that night the world was made, 
The darkling branches tost their shade; 
And Sorrow, with her scorpion whips, 
Filed at the touch of their warm lips. 
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UB Cut Paper Patterns of the popular Bre- 
ton Costume ( Basque, Over-Skirt, and Walking 
Skirt), and the French Walking Facket, Long 
Round Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on page 269 of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
complete Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to 
the British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 271. 





BH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a brilliant variety of full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring 
Hfouse and Street Dresses and Wrappings ; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Spring Suits ; « complete new Infant's 
Wardrobe and Cradle ; Garden Chairs, Lamp- 
Mats, Work-Baskets, Glove-Cases, Paper Baskets, 
Work-Stands, Tables, Embroidery Designs, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





I@ ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 21 contains a beautiful en- 
graving from ETTy’s celebrated picture of “Cu- 
PID AND PsycHeE,” views of Turkish Fortresses 
on the Bosporus, and other interesting and at- 
tractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 28. 





THE MORNING CALL. 


HE morning call is something supposed 

to be made and received by equals; but 
there are always cases arising where, either 
through the accident of official life, through 
circumstances of a long-descended family 
name, or through the factitious superiori- 
ties of wealth, one party has in reality the 
advantage, and usually that party will await 
the first call. This is partly because the 
superior is so placed as to be able to select 
her own acquaintance, and if others wish 
for ber society, they must seek it. But she 
is always at liberty to waive ceremony, if 
she choose; and although it is not to be ex- 
pected that age or achieved personal dis- 
tinction will waive it, yet longer residence 
in a place obliges one to do so. Distine- 
tions, however, between superior and infe- 
rior in this country are vastly silly, and if 
a person desires another’s acquaintance, it 
is best for her to seek it, whether she is in 
better or worse circumstances; neverthe- 
less, good taste will direct her as to wheth- 
er it is advisable for her to force a person 
to come to her house in return, if she can 
not receive her in something like a corre- 
sponding manner, as it will only inflict mor- 
tification upon herself. Except in the city 
of W: , where, in many respects, a 
totally different etiquette prevails from that 
of social life in other centres, and of which 





we shall speak at a future day, the resident 
makes the first call upon a stranger. 

If you have lately arrived in a place, and 
have letters of introduction, you will send 
your letter of introduction, with your card, 
to its address. You will on no account call 
in person, as that enforces what is asked. 
The person to whom it was written will call 
upon you within a couple of days, and you 
will return the visit very shortly, when she 
will proceed to pay you further attention, 
and to make you feel at home and happy in 
a strange place, with that politeness which 
has become a mere matter of formal eti- 
quette, but whose raison @étre is in practi- 
cal Christianity, all of which, if the case 
were reversed, and the letter brought to 
you, it would be your duty to do. 

Preparing to make your call, your cos- 
tume will be much richer than for shopping 
or a walk—the richest consistent with good 
taste and your station, if you go in a car- 
riage, and, if you walk, as fine as it is suit- 
able to appear in upon the street; for this 
is a delicate compliment to the person who 
receives you, showing that you regard her 
as of sufficient consequence to appear at 
your best before her, and your dress being 
the outward sign of that. You will not 
make your morning call much before half 
past two in the afternoon, or any after five, 
for the reason that in ordinary households 
you have no right to intrude upon the morn- 
ing hours, which are reserved for necessary 
occupations and private pursuits, nor upon 
the family luncheon, over which people are 
apt to linger, and which is not supposed to 
be well out of the way till half past two, 
and that at five it is frequently time to be- 
gin to dress for dinner, as six is the general 
dining hour in our cities, except on formal 
occasions. An intimate friend of a family, 
of course, runs in when she chooses, and 
knows she is wanted; but we are speaking 
of ceremonial visits. 

At the door you will specify the persons 
you wish to see, and will leave your card 
with the servant there, whether you see 
them or not. This is necessary to assist 
the lady on whom you call in making up 
her visiting-book, and spare her the trouble 
of thinking of names. It is not a general 
custom to have the servant announce names 
at the drawing-room door, as it is in En- 
gland, although it is frequently done; but 
it is always in better taste, as it allows 
those already in the room to know the name 
of the last arrival, and saves some embar- 
rassment, especially if the hostess be short- 
sighted or forgetful. On entering the room 
it is your place to advance toward the host- 
ess rather than hers to come to you, but hos- 
pitality will give her a cordiality of manner 
that answers all purposes. 

If you dislike to call alone, or if there is 
any reason why you should have a compan- 
ion, you can take one person with you, but 
not more, in strict etiquette, as it is not only 
likely to occasion crowding and confusion, 
but there is a question as to your right to 
fill up another’s house in such manner, and 
whether two out of one family will not sat- 
isfy the dearest yearnings of hospitality ; 
nor will you presume to take a child with 
you, unless calling on a very intimate friend 
very informally or upon special understand- 
ing, nor a pet of any description. ‘ 

If you are on foot, and the weather has 
been bad, you will leave your umbrella and 
overshoes in the hall, or any protecting 
wrap, such as water-proofs, as rainy-weath- 
er apparel would be injurious to the draw- 
ing-room, and would not be “in keeping” 
there. If you are in a carriage, you will 
leave your heavier wraps in that; or if your 
own footman waits for you at the door, he 
will take your shawl or cloak, and replace 
it as you come out. 

After greeting your hostess, you will take 
a seat and make yourself comfortable: it is 
another flattery to your entertainer, and a 
righteous one, to appear at ease and in com- 
fort in her house. You will make then the 
proper inquiries as to her health and that 
of her family, for it is to be presumed that 
you have come partly for that purpose. If 
she is not well, you are to sympathize with 
her, but you are never to tell her that she 
is looking ill—quite the contrary, indeed, 
under ordinary cir t as it is im- 
possible to tell the harm done by such in- 
discreet remarks to whimsical persons. In 
the morning call, as a rule, only outside 
topics are to be touched upon: the weath- 
er, the times, the church, the play, music, 
the articles of bric-d-brac, the casual news 
concerning mutual acquaintance, or the last 
party of the hostess, if it is a party call, af- 
ford sufficient food for light conversation. 
This conversation should not become seri- 
ous, unless you know the person on whom 
you call very well indeed, nor even then if 
others are present; a discussion is out of 
place also, and the conversation must not 
become a gossip of personalities concerning 
others, and that not only because it is un- 
suitable to the place and improper at any 
time, but quite as much because, if others 








are present, you are unable to tell whose 
feelings you may wound or whose animosi- 
ties you may excite. Moreover, it is unsafe 
merely as a matter of self-protection, for if 
by your censorious and scandalizing con- 
versation you have caused a vein of ill-na- 
tured remark to get the uppermost, you will 
not benefit by it on leaving the room your- 
self; gossip and scandal are at all times 
vulgar, and it is not with vulgar behavior 
that you wish to appear in a friend’s draw- 
ing-room. Small-talk is something very 
easy to acquire, and that great personage 
who, it has been said, could draw a check 
for a million, but had no small change in 
the pocket, doubtless had many a pang of 
envy of the supple tongue of idle talkers 
who had no capital but their glib persiflage. 

If others are present during your call, you 
will not undertake to monopolize the atten- 
tion of the hostess, but will presently turn 
aside to them for a little. If they are stran- 
gers, it is not necessary to wait for an intro- 
duction; meeting in the house of a mutual 
friend, you are on an equal footing, are pre- 
sumably desirable acquaintances, certainly 
not injurious, and have already sufficient 
introduction; but that introduction does 
not answer for the street or the future. If 
others come in during your call, you will 
take pains to leave before they do; to out- 
sit them is to assume greater intimacy in 
the house, and hinders their seeing so much 
as may be desirable of the person on whom 
they call. From a quarter to half an hour 
is the proper length for your call; the for- 
mer is quite enough, and for a very cere- 
monious call less time may be given. You 
will not look at your watch, though, during 
the call, for you will not wish to signify 
that you remember any thing about time. 
You will make no apologies for any delay 
that may have attended your call, unless it 
is in return for a first call, which, not to 
seem churlish in the matter of adding to 
your acquaintance, you should have made 
within a week, and which, if delayed, needs 
very particular explanation ; in general, un- 
less you have an excuse that is completely 
unimpeachable, silence is best. If the call 
is to acknowledge an invitation to an even- 
ing entertainment, that also should be made 
within a week. On leaving, after bidding 
adieu to your hostess, yon will bow pleas- 
antly to the strangers with whom you may 
have been talking, slightly to the others, 
and will go at once. 

If the lady, or ladies, on whom you call 
be not at home, you will leave your card or 
cards, concerning which we have already 
given full instructions in a previous article. 
It is your duty, however, to inform yourself 
as to the day in the week on which the lady 
is “at home.” It is a very pleasant habit 
to leave cards at a house where there is ill- 
ness or affliction; on the recovery, or short- 
ly after the death, of the subject of solici- 
tude, the family will return cards, rendering 
“thanks for inquiries,” after which it is 
proper to call on them in person. 

In receiving morning calls, if you are seat- 
ed, you will slowly rise, which allows the 
caller time to approach where a step or two 
will meet her; but if you are standing, as 
you usually are in crowded morning recep- 
tions, you will not advance at all, unless you 
wish to receive her with especial emphasis ; 
meanwhile it is to be remembered that too 
much cordiality is preferable to too little, 
both as to kindliness and as to grace. If 
you are sitting, after resuming your seat you 
can continue, if you wish, any little fancy- 
work on which you may have been employ- 
ed, but it must be something that does not 
require your eyes or thoughts, as your guests 
should have your undivided attention. You 
can introduce your callers or not, as you 
please; but if you do, you will take care to 
mention the name of the inferior first, if 
there is any inferiority, the younger to the 
older, the single to the married, the gentle- 
man to the lady. If your children are in 
the room, they are to be perfectly quiet. It 
is your duty as entertainer to see that the 
conversation avoids all dangerous places, to 
turn it the moment it approaches any ground 
that may be debatable, to keep it light and 
gay, and, so far as possible, to send every 
guest away feeling better for having seen 
you, and desiring to see you again. 

If you can not see your friends when they 
call, the words “Not at home,” at the door, 
have become a conventional shield, having 
no more of the original signification than 
the word “candid” has of “ whiteness,” and 
hurt nobody’s feelings; but it is exactly as 
well that your servant should say you are 
not receiving, and if visitors are too impor- 
tunate to be content with that, you need 
have no hesitation in declining to see such 
visitors altogether. 

The morning call, thus conducted, adds 
greatly to the enjoyment, and makes a world 
of its own within the great outer world, and 
while it allows peoplé to see the sunnier 
side of each other’s lives without troubling 
them with the rest, it keeps the social cur- 
rents in healthy and happy channels. 





THE SULKS. 


E suppose not many people would 

agree with us if we announced the 
rather startling proposition that nothing 
conduced so much to the happiness of a 
family as to have one member of it addict- 
ed to the exercise of that pleasant recrea- 
tion popularly known as “the sulks,” but 
that, on the contrary, an almost universal 
voice would rise to yatify the assertion that 
there is nothing like the presence of the 
sulks to make the home, which should be 
“a little heaven below,” seem in so many 
words the very opposite. 

You rise in the morning, the bird singing 
in your heart, as the child said, sunshine all 
about you, with never an echo of discord in 
your thoughts; you feel well and young 
and happy; you run lightly down stairs; 
you open the door of the breakfast-room 
gayly, and, as if a cloud fell on you, you are 
conscious, in a flash, of a different atmos- 
phere, one of blackness and gloom and bit- 
terness, let the sun sparkle on glass and 
silver and china never so brightly. What 
is the matter? Nobody knows. One soli- 
tary individual of the family has retreated 
into a shell—not that, indeed, for if it were 
merely a retreat into a shell, it could be en- 
dured; but it would seem nearer the truth 
to say that that individual’s soul has left 
its body, and has been replaced for the time 
being by a sour and evil spirit. At any 
rate, all this blackness and bitterness is 
infused into the bright and happy atmos- 
phere of the house, till it is as dark as doom, 
from that solitary individual. What occa- 
sioned it? Again, nobody knows. It is, 
perhaps, a case of what children used to 
call “getting up wrong end first.” Some 
inexplicable offense has been taken; some 
slight has been snatched at where none was 
intended to be given; some unremembered 
contradiction has rasped the sensitive nerves 
and been brooded over in the watches of 
the night till it has seemed to be the throw- 
ing down of a gage; some careless remark 
has been misinterpreted and kept rankling; 
some real injury has been unforgiven, un- 
forgotten, and swollen into quintuple pro- 
portions; or else some too rich morsel has 
produced a heavy indigestion, and—hinc 
ille lachryme. 

We are not quite sure that a mind at rest 
with itself, conscious of no blame in the 
matter, can have—if it is able to overlook 
the annoyance of a disturbed equilibrium 
of the household-——much more amusement 
afforded it than is afforded by the conduct 
of a person in the sulks. The affected 
haughtiness of composure, the cutting si- 
lence, except for now and then more cut- 
ting speech, which is frequently so double- 
bladed as to cut the cutter, and the dignity 
magnificent as Malvolio’s, are all frequent- 
ly as good as a play to the “looker-on in 
Venice.” For the person who is in the sulks 
unavoidably betrays all the workings of the 
mind so plainly that they are as quickly and 
thoroughly read as one moving about in a 
lighted room is visible to the watcher in the 
dark outside; and if surprise at the petti- 
ness gives pain, entertainment at the pet- 
tishness quite counteracts it, provided one 
does not become so provoked at the silly 
childishness as to lose temper one’s self. 
In fact, in a large house full of people, when 
amusement begins to flag, a bad fit of the 
sulks does not come in at all amiss, and it 
would lend quite an agreeable variety in 
the way of fun if it were not that one is apt 
to feel as the ancients used to do concerning 
one “ possessed,” that the person is sacred 
in its possession either by angelic or demo- 
niac power. 

If this were the end of it, a fit of the snlks 
would not, perhaps, be so bad as it is paint- 
ed; for one could bear having silence brought 
about where there used to be pleasant con- 
verse, could bear the impending sneer, the 
descending fleer, for a day or so, although 
that day or so is then like something blot- 
ted out of the year by an ink spot; but the 
sulking disposition is also the suspicions 
one; it is always seeing evil where none is 
meant; and one is conscious, whenever it 
has a kindred soul to answer it among the 
other inhabitants, of living in the midst of 
conspiracy, so that one fears to grow like 
one’s surroundings, and presently suspects 
hidden meanings in innocent words, evil in 
the handing of a chair, poison in a cup, 

Yet when we have made the best of it, a 
person with this sulking liability is a very 
uncomfortable companion, in no way to be 
relied on for comfort or enjoyment, since so 
likely to fail you at a pinch. And it seems 
to us that when the fit comes on, if the per- 
son has not discretion enough to withdraw 
voluntarily, a request should be made in 
the name of the household for that individ- 
ual’s retirement to the secrecy of a private 
room till the inner weather has cleared; 
for no one has a right, through any reason 
under heaven, to poison the peace of those 
who have not offended in order to retaliate 
upon the one who does offend, even if the 
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offense is real; and when the offense is im- 
aginary, the sulking party is no better than 
the insane, and can not complain of such a 
mild restraint. Of course it goes without 
saying that when the poor soul descends at 
last with a smile, no notice should be taken 
of the past. 

Nevertheless, every wrong brings its own 
right, and the sulker is punished in the 
sulks themselves, since the gloom and bit- 
terness must be all but unbearable to the 
person who suffers them inwardly, and finds 
all the world as black as if followed up by 
a cuttle-fish. And the punishment is the 
more felt because, owing to the very law 
of compensations, the one most subject to 
the sulks is often sparkling, vivacious, and 
pleasure-loving enough, when not jostled 
ont of bias, to make light hours and glad- 
ness chase each other about the house. 





NE Ww YORK FASHIONS. 


THE BRETON BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING 
SKIRT. 

HE Breton costume illustrated on page 269, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 

ed, is a fashionable design that promises to be- 
come as popular as the Dolly Varden style once 
did. It is used both for the house and for street 
dresses in the graceful design we illustrate, and 
has appeared on Fifth Avenue in far more ex- 
treme style, with a single skirt, omitting all upper 
drapery, and clasped at the back in a way that 
makes the front perfectly straight, and spreads 
out behind in a fan train that sweeps the ground. 
It is used for various materials, but is best liked 
for wool dresses and for the bordered cambrics 
and lawns that are now so largely imported. 
Some ladies have the basque made separately, of 
dark blue, black, or green cloth, and wear it as a 
wrap with various dresses. The whole suit is 
usually of the same material, though silk may be 
used for the vest and the lower skirt. Mazarine 
blue cashmere, bunting, or other soft wool is very 
popular for such suits, trimmed with bands of 
embroidery or with rows of white Titan braid. 
Gray or écru camel’s-hair is handsome made in 
the same way, also the dark olive and myrtle 
green; white laine that looks like flannel is used, 
aad trimmed with gay brocaded bands, for sea- 
side suits. Perhaps the most useful Breton suits 
are those of black cashmere or of silk, with wide 
galloon that is all black, or else black mixed with 
white, or, gayer still, in the rich India colors.. The 
buttons are of shaded pearl, showing the colors 
of the galloon ; they are flat, with eyes at the top, 
so that they can be sewed on in a row with lapped 
edges, making them look like a string of buttons. 
The edges of the basque and over-skirt are very 
simply faced, and this wide facing of silk appears 
on the edge, and is sewed at the top by machine, 
as the row of machine stitching is now looked 
upon as an ornamental finish. The basque, when 
worn, has no visible opening, as it is fastened on 
a fly flap that buttons on the left side where the 
vest joins the waist. The broad Breton vest is 
not open in the middle as vests usually are, but 
fits the bust as if moulded upon it. It will be 
found far simpler than patterns with vests made 
in the ordinary way; sometimes this whole vest 
is covered with embroidery, but it is more char- 
acteristic to have merely a wide band at top and 
bottom, and a similar band or border across the 
middle forms of the back of the basque. The 
over-skirt clings closely to the figure, and must 
show the straight openings on the sides ; the back 
dispenses with all drapery, and merely has a broad 
band across it, trimmed with the braid or em- 
broidery. Wide braids and galloons are far more 
effective on these costumes than many straight 
rows of narrow soutache, though the latter is 
used, especially black soutache on gray Breton 
over dresses that are worn with black silk skirts. 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, LONG ROUND OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The French walking jacket, illustrated on page 
269, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed,-is a Parisian model for the straight medium- 
long sacques that are now worn close over the 
tournure, and with double-breasted fronts that 
button their whole length. There is an air of 
easy negligence and grace about this jacket that 
makes it especially popular for the extra wrap 
that every lady needs at this season and on cool 
days in the summer. It is the fancy of the mo- 
ment to make this wrap in light drab, gray, écru, 
or brown cloths of light weight, and with small 
figures on the surface, usually squares in basket 
pattern or the larger quadrillé blocks. The styl- 
ish trimming for light cloths is merely a number 
of white or shaded pearl buttons, flat, and about 
the size of a five-cent nickel piece. There are 
also many black and blue-black cloth sacques 
made by the same pattern, also cashmere and 
camel’g-hair garments, with galloon and fringe 
for trimming. A piping or wide facing of silk 
trims the edges of the garment shown in the pic- 
ture. A very broad facing of the silk is used 
down the fronts to make them substantial enough 
for the buttons and button-holes. The only dart 
is s@ far back as to be on the sides, and extends 
merely to the pocket. The back shows a side seam 
beginning in the armhole, and a middle seam 
that is lapped at the lower end toward the right 
side, piped on the edges and top, and ornamented 
with ten buttons that are joined together by bias 
folds of silk piping in imitation of button-holes. 
The buttons in front are set on in four straight 
rows, or in groups—three in a row—by making 
the middle row down meet the button-holes, or 
else there are merely two plain rows in the usual 
way. The seam on the back of the sleeves has 
a lap like that in the back of the jacket, and is 
similarly trimmed. The turned-over notched col- 
lar is of most graceful shape. The seams in this 





garment are lapped and felled by two rows of 
machine stitching. The three-cornered peplam 
pocket is set on low down, and is more ofter. a 
flap than a real pocket. 

The long round over-skirt is too popular tc oe 
relinquished, and is now used with square cor- 
ners on the side, where it is left open, and trim- 
ming extended to the waist. A border of wide 
galloon is stylish trimming for such over-skirts, 
though fringe and pleatings are not abandoned. 
With light cloth jackets, like that illustrated, 
black silk suits make a very stylish costume. 
The single pocket, with its many long loops and 
ends of ribbon, is a stylish feature of this over- 
skirt. 

GRENADINE DRESSES. 


A room full of Paris dresses, principally from 
Worth’s, gives a fresh revelation of the nicest 
styles for summer, especially for the black gren- 
adine dresses that are always liked, no matter 
what novelties are introduced. The handsomest 
of these are made in princesse style, and are of 
lace-striped grenadine, trimmed with bands or 
stripes of black satin and many rows of pleated 
thread lace. By way of stylish relief, folds of 
mandarin yellow silk are laid around the neck 
under the collar of pleated black lace, but the 
yellow does not appear elsewhere in the dress, 
The princesse corsage and hips are of the plain 
lace-like grenadine, cut with two long darts, a 
short side body, and no seam down the middle 
of the back; below this in front and back are 
many bands of bias satin two inches wide, set 
lengthwise. The special novelty is the peplum 
points on each side of these princesse dresses, 
made by many rows of pleated lace and deep 
fringe. The revers collar of lace is in keeping 
with these peplum trimmings. Down the front 
are three large bows of black satin ribbon and a 
jabot of lace. The flounce on the foot is alike 
all around, and, like those on all stylish new 
dresses, is exceedingly simple, consisting merely 
of a wide gathered bias flounce of silk edged 
with a narrow knife-pleating. Tilleul green, old 
gold color, or Vésuve red silk may be used in the 
neck instead of mandarin. 

For those who prefer basques and over-skirts 
are excellent models in the new habit basques 
with blouse fronts and deep apron over-skirts, 
trimmed with lace and shirred to represent two 
aprons, while the back is square, long, and irreg- 
ularly draped. The basques are similar to the 
square habit basques illustrated last week, but 
have a pretty addition made by a straight piece 
of grenadine on each front from waist to throat, 
gathered quite full, but careless-looking, and tied 
across in four places with inch-wide ribbon— 
satin on one side and gros grain on the other; 
these ribbons are set on the back edge of the 
blouse part with a loop and a pointed end, and 
long strings are left to be tied by the wearer. 
The front of the basque is buttoned up under 
the blouse; the edges are rounded in front, short 
in the hips, and square behind, and are simply 
piped ; the back has long side forms beginning on 
the shoulders. The collar is in English shape. 
The long over-skirt is trimmed with thin lace-like 
galloon edged with thread lace, and has many 
ribbon bows on each side. Such dresses look 
well made of the small-figured brocaded grena- 
dines. The skirt is of silk, but the over-skirt is 
sewed directly on this silk, and the single flounce 
is of grenadine, eight inches deep, straight, and 
held in box pleats that are placed very far apart 
and gathered at the top. A band of galloon with 
lace edging is at the top and bottom of such 
flounces, and some have lengthwise stripes of the 
galloon between the box pleats. 

For very young ladies the Juive over dress of 
grenadine and barége will be made next summer 
by fashionable modistes. This is an over-skirt 
with bretelles over the arms, and open places on 
the sides below the hips. Very elegant models 
are of black or of white wool barége, trimmed 
with India ribbons, and with striped gauze rib- 
bons five inches broad, showing stripes of cardinal 
satin between gauze stripes that are wrought with 
cream-color. These are to be worn over silk 
dresses of black, white, or else colored. 


SILK DRESSES. 


Among the silk dresses made by Worth, con- 
trasting colors are used, and there is a preference 
for brocades that have very small figures of three 
or four well-mingled colors. For instance, he uses 
pale blue faille with an over dress that is partly 
of bronze faille, but chiefly of an armure brocade 
that is mixed red, green, and bronze. Another 
is of navy blue silk, with the tablier, blouse fronts, 
and the side gores that meet behind on the tour- 
nure all made of striped mandarin and blue bro- 
cade. A third has an olive faille skirt with brown 
brocade over dress, in which is a white faille plas- 
tron, with mandarin yellow satin ribbons to be 
tied in bows at the waist and throat. 


FURTHER DETAILS. 


Among other novelties introduced this season 
by Worth are flounces made of alternate length- 
wise stripes of the silk and the wool of the cos- 
tume. These are each an inch wide at their 
broadest, are pointed top and bottom, and instead 
of being gathered, are sloped narrower at the top. 
The points there lie upon a knife-pleating of silk 
sewed on the skirt beneath. Another fancy of 
his is to bind the edge of side pleats with a con- 
trasting color; thus on a pleated flounce of pale 
blue faille, the long edge of each pleat is bound 
with olive. Knife-pleatings of plain silk flare open 
widely, and show that they are lined throughout 
with brocaded or striped silk, as dark blue is lined 
with striped blue and yelbow silk. The richest 
dresses have most simple trimmings around the 
bottom, usually a narrow flounce alike all around. 
A novelty is a jabot of knife-pleated silk for bor- 
dering the foot of the skirt. Sometimes there is 
a bias piece of silk laid in easy horizontal folds 
around the skirt, with narrow knife-pleating on 
the lower edge and a jabot on the top. Galloon 








trims many flounces at top and bottom. For 
plain stuffs, straight bands of striped goods are 
set on the flounces, imitating galloon with very 
good effect. To gather flounces at wide inter- 
vals is again popular; narrower ruffles, similarly 
gathered, trim over-skirts. Dark silk flounces are 
bound or piped with light silk, as olive brown 
with cregm-color. A pretty trimming for silk 
skirts is a bias flounce four inches deep, in box 
pleats with wide spaces between, headed by two 
erect box-pleated ruffles half as wide as the lower 
one, and each pleat drawn over to the side in a 
curve; this is pretty in dark ruffles faced with a 
lighter shade, which is shown when the pleats are 
drawn to the side. 

Plastrons, square, round-cornered, pointed in 
heart shape, and long like vests, abound on 
Worth’s dresses. He also delights in belts in 
front of basques, and scarcely makes any two 
alike. Some belts are more than a finger-length 
wide in the side seam after being gathered there ; 
they then slope away narrower, and are fastened 
by a gold buckle a trifle to the left of the front. 
Others are girdles pointed in the middle on the 
upper edge, while the lower edge is trimmed with 
rows of silk loops. Still other belts are folds of 
satin buttoned in front; all, however, begin on 
the sides, leaving the back to show the graceful 
curve of the seams without interruption. Square 
collars are on many of these dresses; but these 
collars are only seen in the back, where they are 
often as deep as a yoke, and are finished with 
fringe across the bottom. The English collar is 
made very high, and the front points are rolled 
open very far to show the inside facing. The 
bow at the throat is used invariably. Two knife- 
pleatings of fringed silk grow in favor as a neat 
finish for neck and wrists. Two standing rows 
of pleated white lisse or muslin remain the pop- 
ular French lingerie. Standing collars and cuffs 
of dresses partly of woc! and partly of silk are 
made of alternate strips of each to match the 
flounces just described. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; 
and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Srx young ladies from the interior of this 
State, teachers of the young idea, have sailed 
for Buenos Ayres, South America. They each 
get $500 gold for passage expenses, and $2400 
per annum for five years. At the expiration 
they are to have a six months’ vacation, and 
$500 for a trip home and back. 

—The original ‘Uncle Tom,” after having 
been put on view in the extensivest manner 
possible in England—‘‘ commanded to see the 
Queen’’—and been to the country-seats of many 
noble people of that realm, will soon return to 
his own sweet Canada, with $7500 in his pocket, 
which he hadn’t any shekels at all when he me- 
andered thither. 

—Six of Mrs. Hargs’s school class-mates were 
living in Washington at the time of the inaugu- 
ration, and possessed their school badges. They 
had the badge copied in buds and blossoms, and 
sent it to the President’s wife, with their cards, 
and next day Mrs. Hayes sent for her old friends 
and held a reunion in the parlors of the White 
House. 

—The Rev. Mr. Ricg, pastor of the Moravian 
Church at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, had a ques- 
tion propounded to him the other evening, dur- 
ing service, that had not much connection with 
the particular doctrines of his Church or the gos- 
pel generally. While the congregation were sing- 
ing a hymn, a little shaver of nine years got up 
from his seat, walked deliberately up to the pas- 
tor at the altar, and asked him what time it was. 
The pastor took out his watch, told him, and 
the youngster took his seat again. Afterward 
it transpired that the lad’s father had told him 
that if he was not home by half past eight 
o’clock he would get a “‘thrashing.’’ The boy 
carried the hint in his dome of thought. 

—Baroness Dupont-DELPoRTE, who died re- 
cently in Paris at the age of ninety-six, was one 
of the stars of the court of Napotzon I. She 
was a niece of MARET, who was created Duke of 
Bassano. Her husband, Prefect of Parma un- 
der the First Empire, was ry owners by Louis 
PHILipPE Peer of France and Prefect of Rouen. 

—One of those people “who want to know, 
you know,” has ferreted out the facts in relation 
to certain characters that have become histor- 
ical, and has found that there is not now living 
a single descendant, in the male line, of Cuav- 
CER, SHAKSPEARE, SPENSER, MILTON, COWLEY, 
BouT_Ler, Drypen, Pore, CowPer, GOLDSMITH, 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir Puiiip Sipney, Sir 
WALTER RALEIGH, DRAKE, CROMWELL, Hamp- 
DEN, MONK, MARLBOROUGH, PETERBOROUGH, 
NELSON, STAFFORD, ORMOND, CLARENDON, AD- 
Dison, Swirt, JOHNSON, WALPOLE, BOLtING- 
BROKE, CHATHAM, Pitt, Fox, Burke, GRATTAN, 
CanninG, Bacon, Locke, NewTon, Davy, Hume, 
Grppon, MACAULAY, HoGartu, Sir Josuva Rey- 
NOLDs, Davip GaRRICK, JOHN KEMBLE, or Ep- 
MUND KEAN. 

—In this wise doth Mrs. Mary CLEMMER dis- 
course on the most copious man now in the Sen- 
ate of the United States: ‘‘ Senator Davis looks 
as if he enjoyed himself vastly more than in the 
Supreme Court room. All the Justices there 
look uncomfortable, whether they feel so or not, 
sitting in lonely state in a straight line on that 
lofty ‘bench’ in their troublesome gowns. No 
wonder they all get so enormously fat and heavy- 
jowled. Judge Davis’s elephantine figure, fold- 
ed in that long-tailed robe of satin, was a sight 
for commiseration. Now in a morning coat he 
looks considerably relieved. He swings his Sen- 
atorial chair about and throws his mighty arms 
out over the other desks, spreads himself, and at 
last has room to spread. e has a strong and 
noble countenance. There is not another left 
in the Supreme Court room at once so benig- 
nant and trust-inspiring. It is emphatically ‘a 
good face,’ while it is a strongly intellectual 
one. 

—Captain Freperick Larsuscn, whose slight 
figure and pleasant, genteel manner and appear- 
ance were well known to many of our citizens, 
died on the 2d inst., and if not the oldest man 
in America, was certainly the oldest in New 
York, having, on the 9th of March, reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and eleven 





years. He was an intelligent, agreeable old gen- 
tleman, and quite a favorite with dinner-giving 
people, to whom he would relate incidents of 
his prolonged life. Many people have doubted, 
in a mild way, his claim to one hundred and 
eleven, but concede that he was a very old man. 

—The daughter of the President, Miss Fanny 
Hayes, who is obviously to be a prominent fig- 
ure at the White House for the next four years, 
is a handsome brunette, of medium height and 
fine figure. She is bright, intelligent, and a good 
conversationalist. 

—The oldest lawyer now living in the world 
is ELBERT HERRING, who was born on the 8th 
of July, 1777, at Stratford, Connecticut. He was 
admitted to the bar in December, 1799, and made 
a judge in 1805. He was the first Register in the 
State of New York, and it was in his office that 
CuaRrLes O'Conor studied law. 

—In the correspondence of Miss MARTINEav, 
recently published, is the following charming 
letter from CHARLOTTE BronTé, in which she 
describes Miss MARTINEAU while paying a vis- 
it to the Knoll: “She appears exhaustless in 
thoughts and spirits and indefatigable in the 
faculty of labor. She is a great and good wom- 
an; of course not without peculiarities, but I 
have seen none as yet that annoy me. She is 
both kind and warm-hearted, abrupt and affec- 
tionate. 1 believe she is not at all conscious of 
her own absoluteness. When I tell her of it, she 
denies the charge warmly; then I laugh at her. 
I believe she almost rules Ambleside. The man- 
ner in which she combines the highest mental 
culture with the nicest discharge of feminine 
duties filled me with admiration, while her af- 
fectionate kindness earned my gratitude. I think 
her good and noble qualities far outweigh her 
defects. She seems to me to be the benefactress 
of Ambleside, yet takes no sort of credit to 
herself for her active and indefatigable philan- 
thropy.”’ 

—Mrs. CLEMMER says that the Japanese min- 
ister looks little over twenty years of age, and is 
scarcely larger than an American or English boy 
of fourteen. His features are small, his eyes and 
hair very black, his expression full of gentle in- 
telligence. 

—The statue of George Sand, modeled by her 
son-in-law, CLESINGER, for EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 
has been purchased by the Minister of Fine Arts, 
and is to be set up in the salon of the Théatre 
Frangais, which is to French actors what the 
Academy is to authors. 

—Thirteen ex-Governors of States now occupy 
seats in the United States Senate, viz., CLaytTon, 
Harvey, BouTWELL, STEVENSON, ANTHONY, AL- 
corn, Bootu, OcLespy, Morton, WuytTe, Ham- 
LIN, RANDOLPH, and BURNSIDE. 

—Mr. GoLpwWIn SmITH has limited views as to 
the future usefulness of the average American 
college. He says: “There is one mode of ex- 
tension against which American experience em- 
phatically protests—the multiplication of univer- 
sities. The effects of the ‘ one-horse university’ 
system in the United States and Canada have 
been ruinous to high education and to the value 
of degrees. When a college, after obtaining from 
a facile Legislature university powers, fails or 
falls into decay, it keeps its powers, which un- 
happily retain a pecuniary value, though their 
literary usefulness has ceased. Three universi- 
ties are enough for England.”’ 

—Mrs. Joun C. GREEN has given $25,000 to 
the “8. R. Smith Infirmary,” of Staten Island. 
In accordance with her suggestion, it is to be 
securely invested, and the interest devoted to 
the care and support of the victims of sudden 
accident or temporary illness, for whose relief 
the infirmary is maintained. 

—Many years ago Mr. Crrus Curtis, presi- 
dent of the Washington Life-insurance Com- 
pany of this city, presented a handsome cane to 
the oldest Episcopal clergyman in Connecticut, 
to be given in succession, as the recipients died, 
to the oldest remaining clergyman, each to have 
his name engraved upon it. The Rev. Dr. Hat- 
LAM was the first owner of the cane, which in 
turn went to the Rev. Dr. CLark, of Waterbury, 
recently deceased. The Rev. Dr. Mgan, of Nor- 
walk, is now the oldest clergyman, and the next 
oldest is the Rev. Mr. YARRINGTON, of Greenwich. 

—A correspondent of the Home Journal tells a 
curious story of Queen VicToria’s economical 
habits as regards her own toilette and that of 
her daughters. The young princesses, while 
under their mother’s immediate control, were 
about as dowdy young ladies as ever inhabited 
a royal castle, and it has been amusing to the 
observant among their mother’s subjeets to see 
the extraordinary change in their personal ap- 
pearance as soon as marriage freed them from a 
control which was arbitrary in every particular, 
and ubiquitous to the least detail of their lives. 

When the Princess Royal was to be married, the 
order for her lingerie was given to a fashionable 
house on Oxford Street. The most accomplish- 
ed designers of the establishment were set to 
work, the artistic faculties of a host of men and 
women put in operation, to produce garments 
dainty and elegant enough for a royai bride. 
Gossamer cambries, the tinest laces, embroider- 
ies that only fairy hands could have wrought, 
shapes that would lend a greater beauty to a 
girlish form, be it of princess or semi-divine 
nymph, than the diaphanous folds of the gar- 
ment of the Venus of Milo, were created for the 
eldest-born of the reigning house, They were 
as lovely as any thing that human hands could 
make, and they were sent to the Queen with 
pride at the consummate perfection of elegance 
and fitness in that form. The young princess 
was enchanted, for in her prim wardrobe such 
dainty things were never seen before. But the 
Queen! She looked upon the fairy-like crea- 
tions with a disgust too great for words. Then 
she caused all the airy somethings to be put to- 
gether and bundled off to the firm on Oxford 
Street, together with a few antediluvian gar- 
ments, one of every kind, as specimens of what 
a bride ought to take from her mother’s house, 
These were the garments that had been made 
for Victoria herself upon her marriage twenty 
years before. So, in spite of the younger Vic- 
TORIA’S expostulations, her troussean was made 
as if for a neuralgic spinster of eighty, high in 
the neck, long in the sleeves, poky and prim, 
after a fashion that the Duchess of Kent, as a 
bride, brought from inelegant Germany forty 
years before. It is said that the first expendi- 
ture made from the pin-money voted by the loy- 
al English Parliament to the bride was in pur- 
chase of pretty under-clothing, and that all the 
ugly and old-maidish things are now lying in 
yellow piles unseen of the light in ever-unopen- 
ed chests. 
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Bureau with Cover, in Darned Tulle 
and Knot-Work Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tms ebony bureau is furnished with a tulle 
cover, which is worked on white wash tulle with 
tatting cotton, No. 16, and is trimmed with tas- 
sels worked in knotting. To make the cover a 
piece of tulle fifty-two inches long and twenty- 
four inches wide is required. In darning the 
tulle carry the thread always back and forth 
through the corresponding row of holes, as shown 
by Fig. 2. The ends of the threads are not fast- 
ened, but are tied together in a weaver’s knot on 
the wrong side of the work. The cover is work- 
ed in a striped design, and the ends are finished 
with lambrequin points, each of which consists 
of a six-cornered star figure. Begin the work * 
at the point of a corner of the star figure in the 
centre, and darn first the close edge, at the same 
time working the thread through seven more 
rows of holes in the tulle, upward, in the same 
direction, in order to divide the inside of this cor- 
ner into open-work diamonds; then carry the 
working thread through the next seven holes of 
the foandation back and forth, and passing over 
a row of holes in the foundation below the close 
edge just formed, work first the left half of the 
diamond between every two corners of the star, 
and then 
work the 
other half 
of this dia- 
mond in the 
opposite di- 
rection, as 


shown by 
the  illustra- 
tion. Carry 


the working 
thread up to 

the centre of 

the star, add- 

ing one hole in 

the tulle foun- 

dation, and go- 
ing back, work 
the next bar in 
the same height 
with the first of 
these three bars, 
and then work the 

close outer edge of 

the next corner to 

correspond _ with 

that previously de- 

scribed, but in the 
opposite direction, 
and repeat from *. 
After finishing the 
star figure, edge it 
with a pointed bor- 
der, which is worked 
always alternately 

over 4 and 3 holes 

of the tulle; Fig: 2 

shows how to work 
on the corners of the 
figure and below the 
corners of the star. 
“Besides this, the figure 
is edged with a narrow 
border. Begin the bor- 
der at the middle of the 
top of the figure, pass- 

ing the thread always 

through the cross-bars of 

two rows of holes side 
by side, as shown by the 
illustration, until the figure 
is edged all around, and 
continue the work, em- 
broidering the right half of 
the first six-corner- 
ed figure in the 
stripe design, with 
which the first leaf 
is connected, in a 
similar manner, 
For the leaf, darn 
first the pointed 
edge and then the 
veins, as shown 
by the illustration. 
In this manner al- 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerrep Watt Basket.—[{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





ways alternately 
work, going for- 
ward, the — right , 


half of the six-cor- 
nered figure with 
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MIGNARDISE AND CrocneT Epainc. 


the adjoining leaf, then the left half 
of the next six-cornered figure-and 
the leaf, and going back, darn the 
unfinished halves. In the first 
six- cornered figure work the 
lower part somewhat shorter 
than the upper part, in order 
to bring the leaves nearer 
the star figure, and work 
the remaining six-cor- 
nered figures to cor- 
respond with the 
upper half of 
the first fig- 
ure. The 
points turn- 
ing toward 
each other 


Fig. 1.—Conver or Coutan.—Wuitt Emprowrry. between the 
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Fig. 1.—Borkav wits Cover.—Darxep Tune anp Kyor-Work. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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through a straight row of holes, and fold 
down the projecting material on the wrong 
side. On this thread, at the ends of the 
star figures, knot strands of tatting cotton by 
means of a crochet needle as shown by the 
illustration, always inserting the needle in the 
row of holes back of the thread. Besides 
this, edge the cover with one round of single 
crochet as shown by the illustration. For each 
tassel in the hollow of a star figure knot eleven 
ends of tatting cotton of the requisite length, 
laid double, into the edge finished with single 
crochet so that one hole of the tulle is caught 
and the next omitted, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. With the double knotting threads work 
the 1st round as follows: Always with the 
next two knotting threads work five double but- 
ton-hole stitch knots (for each of these work 
with the first end one button-hole stitch loop 
on the second end, and then with the latter 
work one button-hole stitch loop on the first 
end). In working the knots always draw tight 
the end on which they are worked. Work the 
2d round as follows: Lay the 11th of these 
22 knotting ends (using it for a foundation) 
over the first 10 knotting ends, and work with 

each of these 
two _ button- 
hole stitch 
loops from 
right to left; 
then lay the 
12th knotting 
thread over the 
last 10 of the 


using 
foundation, work 
with each of the 
last 10 knotting 
threads two but- 
ton- hole _ stitch 
loops each, from 
left to right. 3d 
to 10th rounds.— 
Like the preceding 
round, but pay no 
attention to the knot- 
ting threads used for 
a foundation in the 
last round, so that in 
every following round 
two ends less are 
used. llth round.— 
With the middle four 
knotting threads work 
7 double knots (that is, 
one knot to the right 
and one knot to the 
left), then tie always 3 
of the knotting ends used 
for foundation threads 
together in a knot, knot 
all threads together below 
the double knots, and cut 
them even. 


Mignardise and Cro- 
chet Edging for 
Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked 
with mignardise and crochet 
cotton, No. 100, as follows: 
lst round (on one side of the 
mignardise).—* 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the next loop, four 
Fig. 3.—Emsromwerry ror times alternately 1 ch. (chain 
Watt Basket, Fic. 1. stitch), 1 se. on the next loop; 
four times alternately 2 ch., 1 
se. on the next 






















esa 6 loop; four times 
Detdeded at hed a abel dadol t. 44% alternately 1 ch., 


1 sc. on the next 
4 i “ loop; then 6 se. 

# SEL ES as on the next 6 
; loops, 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the following 
loop, 5 ch., fasten 
to the sc. before 
the last 8 sc. (to 
do this drop the 
stitch from the 
needle, insert the 
latter in the cor- 
responding stitch, 
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Woven Brarp anp Crocuet Epcine 
FoR LINGERIE. 


and draw the dropped stitch through), 
3 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
middle of the 5 ch. worked pre- , 
viously, 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) 4 
on the last sc. which was 4 
worked on one loop, twice , 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sc.on 4 
the next loop; 3 ch, 4 
fasten to the middle 
of the 3 ch. worked 
previously and 
following 1 de., 
5 ch., fasten 
to the mid- 
dle of the 
3 ch. work- 
ed before Fig. 2.—Corner or Cottar.—Wuire Emsrowery. 
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the de, just mentioned, 3 ch., fasten to the corre- 
sponding se. on the first half of this scallop, ob- 
serving the illustration, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the 5 ch. worked previously, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
last sc. which was worked on one loop, | ch., 1 se. 
on the next loop, 2 ch., 1 se. on the following loop, 
8 ch., fasten to.the middle of the last 5 ch., 5 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the 5 ch. before the last 
5 ch. to which the fastening was done, 3 ch., 
fasten to the corresponding st. on the first half 
of the scallop, observing the illustration, 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the last sc. which was worked on one loop, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; 
then 8 ch., fasten to the middle of the last 5 ch., 
5 ch., fasten to the middle of the 5 ch. before the 
last 5 ch. to which the fastening was done, 3 ch., 
fasten to the corresponding st. on the first half 
of the scallop, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the 
last 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sl. on the last se. which was 
worked on one loop, 2 ch., and repeat from >. 
2d round.— * 1 se. on the third sc. worked on 
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pink filling silk. The leaves of green cloth are sew- 
ed on with half-polka stitches of brown filling silk. 
The stems are worked with similar stitching, and 
are edged with single point Russe stitching of 
green silk. Work the buds to correspond with 
the flowers with pink and white and with yellow 
and blue silk in point Russe. For the double 
squares stretch red and black split zephyr worst- 
ed on the foundation as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and ornament them in point Russe with 
For the pointed figures stretch blue 
split zephyr worsted, ornament them in point 
Russe with yellow silk, and edge them with half 
polka stitching of black split zephyr worsted. 
Finish the lambrequin points on the edge with 
narrow straw braid, which is overseamed on the 
foundation with blue split zephyr worsted 


Fraise with Jabot. 
For the foundation of the jabot cut of Swiss 
muslin one piece twelve inches long and five 


inches and a quarter wide, cut it pointed from 
the upper toward the under edge, and slope it 
out at the top to suit the neck. Cover the foun- 





one loop in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the next 2 ch, between 2 sc., 5 ch., 1 ste, (short 


LaMBREQUIN For Erackres, Baskets, BRackrts, ETC. 
APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 


























































































































































































































































Faitte Fienc-Corrar 
Fraisk wira Jaor. | . 

! i dation with folds of pale blue crape-gauze, sew on white lace an inch and a 
treble crochet) on the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the following 5 ch.,5 ch. 10 quarter wide in curves as shown by the illustration, and set the upper edge of 
de. on the next 2 ch. between 2 se., 5 ch.,and repeat from *. 3d round.—Al- | the jabot into a double binding an inch and a half wide and sixteen inches long 
ways alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over [|- T This binding is covered with blue gros grain ri! 
1 st. 4th round (on the other side of the mi- i) It ty | bon, trimmed with lace sewed on in curves, an‘! 
gnardise).— * Fasten together always 2 of the ge an edged at the top with a side-pleated crépe lis 
middle 4 loops in the next hollow with 1 sc., six _ & y- La ruffle an inch and a quarter wid 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next rT <4 The free edges of the binding and of 
loop; ten times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on Be 4 the jabot are trimmed with lace, and 
the following loop ; six times alternately rr the binding is furnished in the back 
1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop; then 1 ch., I with a button and button-hole for 
and repeat from *. Sth round.—» 1 se. t Cl closing, and is finished with a bow of 
on the third single ch. (counting from the bal a pale blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
hollow) in the preceding round, 18 times { + Et — wide. A similar bow is set on the 
alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. i | jabot in front. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 sc. on i f , : 

fs - Faille Fichu-Collar. 

ms j Tuts fichu-collar is made of navy 
J 
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Fig. 2.—Ha.r or Design ror Em- 
BROIDERED Work-Basket, Fic. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grams Jacket.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Jacket.—Fron1 


[See Fig. 1.] 
the next ch. between 2 de.; then 
1 p., and repeat from >. 


blue faille. It is bound on the 
edge a quarter of an inch deep 
with pale blue faille, and closed in 
the back with buttons and loops. 
Both parts of the collar are joined 
in front by bands made of dark 
and light blue faille. The trim- 
ming consists of white lace an 
inch and a quarter wide, and a 
side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle an 
inch and three-quarters wide set 
in the neck. 


Embroidered Wall Basket, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 260. 
Tuts wall basket is made of a 
shell-shaped piece of tin, which is 
covered on the outside with em- 
broidered black cashmere and on 
the inside with blue satin. Figs. 
Fig. 1.—Empromrrep Work-Basker. 2 and 3 give the designs for the 
[See Fig. 2.] cashmere embroidery. For the de- 


Lambrequin for Etageres, 
Baskets, Brackets, etc. 
Application Embroidery. 


Tis lambrequin is worked on 
imitation straw canvas in applica- 
tion embroidery. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the canvas, 
set on the star flowers in appli- 
cation, which are made of blue 
and white cloth pasted on paper 
and notched on the wrong side 
with a flower iron. Sew the 
blue cloth with point Russe stitch- 
ing of yellow split filling’ silk, 
and the white cloth with similar 
stitching of pink filling silk, on 
the foundation. The calyxes of 
the flowers are worked in satin and 
knotted stitch with vellow and 








Fig. 1.—Armvrr Cioru CioaK. 


Fig. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


2.—Armoure Crora CLoak. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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sign Fig. 2 work the leaves and stems with brown 
shaded silk in half-polka stitch and point Russe, 
and work the flowers with violet, white, and green 
silk in point Russe. In the design Fig. 3 the 
foliage is worked with green shaded silk, and the 
design figures are worked with red, blue, and 
yellow shaded silk in point Russe. Having quilt- 
ed the satin in diamonds with blue silk over a 
thin interlining of wadding and set it in the bas- 
ket, cover the seam on the upper edge with leaf- 
like and box-pleated ruches of blue satin ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, and on the back 
fasten metal rings wound with chenille, and in 
the corners blue silk cord tied together at the 
middle of the top as shown by the illustration. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 260. 


Turse monograms are worked in ‘satin and half- 
polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 260. 


Tuts edging is worked with woven braid as seen in 
the illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 50. The 
braid consists of open-work medallions furnished on 
each side with six loops, and connected by narrow 

jieces woven closely. one side of the braid work 
as follows: ist round.— 1,stc. (short treble crochet) 
on the middle of the next close piece of the braid be- 
tween two medallions, five times alternately 3 stc. on 
the next loop, working off the upper veins together, 5 
ch. (chain stitch); then 8 stc. as before on the next 
loop, and repeat from *. %d round (on the other side 
of the braid).—Like the preceding round. 8d round.— 
1 stc. on the middle of the second following 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, * 10 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 10 ch., 1 ste. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 ste. on the middle of the third 
following 5 ch. in the preceding round, and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 double crochet 
on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass 
over 2 st. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 260. 


Tursr edgings are worked with point lace braid 
woven as shown by the illustration, and composed of 
medallion figures connected by cords a quarter of an 
inch long, and with crochet cotton, No. 100. For the 
edging Fig. 1 crochet as follows: 1st round.—On one 
Bi of a plece of point lace braid * work 2 stc. (short 
treble crochet) separated by 1 ch. Lope stitch), 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 double crochet on the 
fret of these) and 1 ch. on the cord connecting the 
next two figures, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 3 dc. (double cro- 
chet) separated ony 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the ed 

ifth, tw 


veine 
dc., 4 ch., 8 de. ——— each by 1 ch.,1 p., 1 ch. 
two-fifths, three-fifths, and fo 

ning of same 
was worked, 1 ch., 2d 
round.—On the other side of the point lace braid x 


same 
e 4 ch., 1 ac. uarter from the beginning 
of the following Rgare, 5 ch., fasten to the seventh of 
the 12 ch. worked last, 6 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
the same figure, 4 ch., 1 edc. at a distance of a 

uarter of an inch on the edge of the same figure, 4 
ch., and repeat from *. 8d round.—A)lways alternate- 
ly 1 de. on the next st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 
2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 

For the edging Fig. 2 cruchet first on one side of the 
braid as follows: 1st round.—1 dc. on the o work 


same re on which the preceding 2 dc. were worked, 
1 p., 2 de. separated by 1 p. on the cord connecting 
the next two one- 


res, 1 p., 2 dc. separated by 1 p. 
fifth and two-fifths from the beginning on the edge of 
the next re, 4 ch., 1 dc. two-fifths from the end of 
the same figa 
ever, 1 de. t 


8 al. (sli 
figure on which the 
came on the 

some point on the edge of the next 
to the 11th of the 15 ch, worked pre’ 
drop the st. from the needie, insert the 


stitch) on the pige of the same 
t sc. was worked, so that aay 


ch., pass 0’ 

ly 1 de. on the next st. in the 

and pass over 2 st. 

Point Lace, Mignardise, and Crochet Insertion 
for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 260. 
is worked with medallion 





fasten to the 


drop the stitch the needle, insert the latter in 
the loop, and draw the dropped stitch 
through), 1 ch., and repeat from «. 9d round (on the 
other of the point braid).—Take a second 


Corners of Collars.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. land2. . 


See illustrations op page 260. 
‘Tuxse corners are worked on batiste with fine em- 


and are button-hole stitch ps. Work 
the lace and wheels with fine thread, and cut 
away the underneath on the wrong side. 
Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 261 
is made of Panama canvas, 


each, a of an 

card-board with canvas and the other with the 

pany yy gy Fenn 

come on the outside. the rim cut of Panama can- 
ju 

long. Trim the canvas at intervals of an inch and 





three-quarters with embroidery worked with cherry, 


blue, and fa jored saddier’s silk ma peint Russe, 
as shown by Fig. 2, which gives one-half of a design 
figure. The inted edge of the embroidery is worked 
in cross stitc' eng 2 a two threads of the canvas 
in height and two in width with fawn-colored 
silk. broidery strips stretch double 
threads of silk from one inner point to another in a 
vertical direction, these threads with hori- 
zontal stitches and the cross stitches with vertical 
stitches of black silk. Join the ends of the canvas on 





in the same manner, cue itin 


tacking on a narrow ribbon at 
inch. The seam made by doing this is covered with 
blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is laid on plain, and tied in bows as stiown by the il- 
lustration. On the inside of the rim sew coarse wire 
underneath the points, set in the bottom, and trim the 
points on the po cel and under otges with leaf raches 
of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
For the bag cut two pieces each eleven inches and a 
quarter long and sixteen inches wide, join them on the 
ends, fold down the upper edge two inches wide on 
the wrong side, and sew it through for a shirr, into 
which blue satin ribbon is run. For the handle cut of 
card-board one piece geben par of an inch wide 
and twenty inches long, cover it with Panama canvas, 
and trim it on the outside with leaf ruches of blue 
satin ribbon. Having furnished the basket with the 
handle, set the bag on the rim along the wire. 


Gros Grain Jacket. 
See illustration on page 261. 

Tuts jacket is made of black gros in, and is 
trimmed with black passementerie borders an inch 
and a quarter and two inches wide, a fringe of crim 
silk tape and grelots three inches and a quarter wide, 
and passementerie buttons. Similar buttons and but- 
ton-holes serve for closing. 


Armure Cloth Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 261. 


Tus cloak, which is closed diagonally in front with 
button-holes and steel buttons, ie of black ar- 
mure cloth, and is lined with lustring. The trimming 
consists of a black menterie border three inches 
and three-quarters deep dotted with lots, and silk 
fringe three inches and a quarter wide mixed with 
similar grelots. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Privoess or Tuuxe,” “ Daventer 
or Hetu,” “ Taree Featuens,” “ Strange 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Ir was late when they arrived at Mainz, and 
there was some little delay about getting supper 
ready, because, a quarter of an hour after it was 
ordered, they heard the squealing of a young cock 
outside, that being the animal destined for their 
repast. Moreover, when the fowl appeared, he 
turned out to be a tough little beast, only half 
cooked ; so they sent him away, and. had some- 
thing else. For convenience’ sake they supped 
in the great, gaunt, empty Speise-saal. It was 
about ten o'clock when they went-up to the sit- 
ting-room on the first floor which they had or- 
dered. 

There was thus plenty of time for Lady Sylvia 
to have got over the first fierce feeling of wrath 
against Mr. and Mrs. Chorley, which had been be- 
gotten by the cynicism of Mr. Bolitho and the in- 
difference of her husband. Surely those large 
and tender blue-gray eyes—which her husband 
now thought had more than ever of the beautiful 
liquid lustre that had charmed him in the days of 
her sweet maidenhood—were never meant as the 
haunt of an incontrollable rage? And, indeed, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Chorley, who had been wander- 
ing about the town on foot, were brought up to 
the apartment at that late hour of the night by 
Mr. Bolitho, and introduced to Mr. and Lady Syl- 
via Balfour, there was nothing hideous or repel- 
lent about the political Gorgon, nothing calculated 
to awaken dismay or disgust. On the contrary, 
Mrs. Chorley, who was a tall, motherly - looking 
woman, with a fresh-colored face, gray hair, thin 
and decided lips, and blue eyes that stared at one 
over her silver spectacles, was more than friendly 
with the young girl. She was almost obsequious. 
She was sure y Sylvia must be so tired; 
would not Lady Sylvia have a cup of tea now? 
She would be so pleased if she could do any thing 
for Lady Sylvia. Lady Sylvia sat proud and cold. 
She did not like to be fawned upon. She was 
listéning, in indignant silence, for the first efforts 
of her husband and Mr. Bolitho to cajole this 
mercenary solicitor into betraying an English 
constituency. 

One thing she might have been sure of—that 
her husband would not be guilty of any tricks of 
flattery or hypocrisy to gain his end. His faults 
lay all the other way—in a bluntness and direct- 
ness that took too small account of the sensitive- 
ness of other people. And on this evening he 
was in very good spirits, and at once attacked Mr. 
Eugenius Chorley with a sort of gay and friendly 
audacity. Now Mr. Chorley was a little, dapper, 
horsy-looking man, with shrewd, small eyes, a 
face wrinkled and red as a French rennet, accu- 
rately clipped whiskers, and a somewhat gorgeous 
neck-tie, with a horseshoe in emeralds in it. He 
was shrewd, quick, and clever; but he was also 
very respectable and formal, and he disliked and 
distrusted jokes. When Balfour gayly asked him 
woes sine Englebury put upon itself, he only 
sta’ , 


“My friend Bolitho,” continued Balfour, with 
a careless smile, “tells me you've got some land 
there, Mr. Chorley, of no particular use to you. 
If I were to buy that, and turn it into a public 
garden, wouldn’t the inhabitants of Englebury be 
vastly grateful to me?” 

Here Mr. Bolitho struck in, very red in the face. 

“Of course you un Chorley,-that is 
mere nonsense; we were having a joke about it 





on the steamer. But really now, you know, we 
may have a general election in October ; and Mr. 
Balfour is naturally anxious to fix on some bor- 
~- where he may have a reasonable chance, as 

linascroon is sure to bid him good-by; and I 
have heard rumors that old Harnden was likely to 
retire. You, as the most important man in the 
borough, would naturally have great influence in 
selecting a candidate.” 

It was a broad hint—a much franker exposi- 
tion of the situation than Mr. Bolitho at all liked ; 
but then the reckless audacity of this young man 
had compromised him. 

“T see,” said the small, pink-faced solicitor, 
with his hands clasping his knee; and then he 
added, gravely—indeed, solemnly—‘“ You are 
doubtless aware, Mr. Balfour, that your expressed 
intention of giving the inhabitants a public gar- 
den would become a serious matter for you in the 
event of there being a petition ?” 

“Oh,” said Balfour, with a laugh, “I sha’n’t 
express any intention. You would never think 
of repeating a private chat we had one evening 
by the Rhine. The people of Englebury would 
know nothing about it till long after the election ; 
it would only be a reward for their virtuous con- 
duct in returning so admirable a representative 
as myself.” 

Mr. Chorley did not like this fashion of treat- 
ing so serious a matter; in the conduct of the 
public affairs of Englebury he was accustomed 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meetings, 
private influence, and a befitting gravity. 

“There is a number of our people,” said he, 
cautiously, “ dissatisfied with Mr. ’Arnden.” 

“Parliament really wants some fresh blood in 
it,” urged Mr. Bolitho, who would have been glad 
to see a general election every three months; for 
his Parliamentary agency was not at all confined 
to looking after the passage of private bills. 

“And his connection with Macleary has done 
him harm,” Mr. Chorley again admitted. 

“Oh, that fellow!” cried Balfour. “ Well, I 
don’t think a man is responsible for the sins of his 
brother-in-law ; and old Harnden is an honest and 
straightforward old fellow. But Macleary! I know 
for a fact that he received £300 in hard cash for 
talking out a bill on a Wednesday near the end 
of this very session. Let him charge me with li- 
bel, and I will prove it. Thank goodness, I am 
free in that respect. I am not hampered by hav- 
ing a blackguard for a brother-in-law—” 

He stopped suddenly, and Lady Sylvia, looking 
up, was surprised by the expression of his face, in 
which a temporary embarrassment was blended 
with a certain angry frown. He hurried on to 
say something else ; she sat and wondered. What 
could he mean by this allusion to a brother-in-law ? 
He had no brother-in-law at all. She was recalled 
from these bewildered guesses by the assiduous 
attentions of Mrs. Chorley, who was telling Lady 
Sylvia about all the beautiful places which she 
must visit, although Lady Sylvia treated these at- 
tentions with but scarit courtesy, and seemed much 
more deeply interested in this electioneering plot. 

For it was as a plot that she distinctly regard- 
ed this proposal ; and she was certain that her 
husband would never have been drawn into it but 
for the evil influence of this worldling, this wily 
serpent, this jester. And what was this that they 
were saying now ?—that Englebury had no poli- 
tics at all; that it was all a matter of personal 
preference; that the Dissenters in that remote 
and rustic paradise had not even thought of rais- 
ing the cry of disestablishment; and that Balfour, 
if he resolved to contest the seat, would have a 
fair chance of success. Balfour had grown a trifle 
more serious, and was making inquiries. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Chorley was not much moved by 
political questions ; his wife was a Dissenter, but 
he was not. Very probably Mr. Harnden would 
resi; And the only probable rival whom Bal- 
four would in that case encounter was a certain 
Reginald Key, who was a native of the place, and 
had once represented a neighboring borough. 

“ Confound that fellow!” said Mr. Bolitho; “is 
he back in England again? It doesn’t matter 
which party is in power, they can’t get him killed. 
They’ve sent him, time after time, to places that 
invalid every Englishman in a couple of years; 
and the worse the place is the better he thrives 
—comes back smiling, and threatens to get into 
Parliament again if they don’t give him a better 
appointment. What a nuisance he used to be in 
the House! But certainly the feeblest thing I 
ever knew done by a Liberal government was 
their sending him out to the Gold Coast—as if 
twenty Gold Coasts could kill that fellow! Don’t 
you be afraid of him, Balfour. The government 
will get him out of the way somehow. If they 
can’t kill him, they will at least pack him out of 
England. So you think, Chorley, that our friend 
here has a chance ?” 

Mr. Chorley looked at his wife : so far the ora- 
cle had not spoken. She instantly answered that 
mute appeal. 

“T should say a very good chance,” she ob- 
served, with a friendly smile, “a very excellent 
chance; and I am perhaps in a better position to 
sound the opinions of our people than my hus- 
band is, for, of course, he has a great deal of busi- 
ness on his hands. No doubt it would be a great 
advantage if you had a house in the neighbor- 
hood. And I am sure Lady Sylvia would soon 
become very popular; if I may say so, I am sure 
she would become the popular candidate.” 

Surely all things were going well. Had this 
important ally been secured, and not a word said 
about disestablishment? It was Lady Sylvia 
who now spoke. 

“T must you,” said the girl, speaking in 
clear tones, with her face perhaps a trifle more 
proud and pale than usual—“I must beg you to 
leave me out of your scheme. I must say it 
seems to me a singular one. You meet us, who 
are strangers to you, by accident in a foreign 
country; and without consulting the gentleman 
who is at present your member, and without con- 
sulting any of the persons in the town, and with- 





out asking a word about my husband’s opinions 
or qualifications, you practically invite him to 
represent the constituency in Parliament. All 
that happens in an hour. Well, it is very kind 
of you; but it seems to me strange. Perhaps I 
ought not to ask why you should.be so kind. 
There has been a talk about presenting a public 
green to the people; but I can not suppose you 
could be influenced by so paltry a bribe. In any 
case, will you be so good as to leave me, at least, 
out of the scheme ?” 

All this was said very quietly, and it was with 
a sweet courtesy that she rose and bowed to them 
and left the room; but when she had gone they 
looked as if a thunder-bolt had fallen in the midst 
of them. Balfour broke the silence; he was as 
surprised as the others, but he was far more 
deeply vexed. 

“That shows the folly,” said he, with an angry 
look on his face, “ of allowing women to mix 
themselves up in politics—I mean unmarried 
women—I mean young women of no experience, 
who take every thing au grand séricuz. I am 
sure, Mrs. Chorley, you will allow me to apologize 
for my wife’s conduct; she herself will be sorry 
enough when she has time to reflect.” 

“Pray don’t say another word, Mr. Balfour,” 
Mrs. Chorley replied; but all the bright friendli- 
ness had gone from her face, and she spoke coldly. 
“T have no doubt Lady Sylvia is a little tired by 
travelling—and impatient ; and, indeed, my hus- 
band and myself ought not to have intruded our- 
selves upon her at so late an hour. I have no 
doubt it is eleven o’clock, Eugenius ?” 

Her husband rose, and they left together. Then 
Mr. Bolitho put his hands into his pocket and 
stretched out his legs. 

“ The fat’s in the fire,” said he. 

For a second Balfour felt inclined to pick a 
fierce quarrel with this man. Was it not he who 
had led him into this predicament ; and what did 
he care for all the constituencies and solicitors 
and agents that ever were seen as compared with 
this desperate business that had arisen between 
him and his young wife ? 

But he controlled himself. He would not even 
show that he was vexed. 

“Women don’t take a joke,” said he, lightly. 
“ Besides, she knows little about actual life. It 
is all theory with her; and she has high notions 
about what people should be and do. It was a 
mistake to let her know any thing about election 
affairs.” 

“T thought she was deeply interested,” said 
Mr. Bolitho. “ However, I hope no harm is done. 
You will see old Chorley to-morrow before they 
leave; he is a decent sort of fellow; he won't 
bear a grudge. And from what he says, it ap- 
pears clear to me that Harnden does really mean 
to resign; and Chorley could pull you through if 
he likes—his wife being favorable, that is. Only, 
no more at present about the buying of that land 
of his. I am afraid he felt that.” 

Bolitho then went, and Balfour was left alone. 
He began pacing up and down the room, biting 
the end of a cigar which he did not light. He 
could not understand the origin of this outburst. 
He had never suspected that placid, timid, sensi- 
tive girl of having such a temper. Where had 
she got the courage, too, that enabled her to 
speak with such clear decision? He began to 
wonder whether he had ever really discovered 
what the character of this girl was during those 
quiet rambles in the by-gone times. 

He went into her room and found her seated in 
an easy-chair, reading by the light of a solitary 
candle. She put the book aside when he entered. 
He flattered himself that he could deal with this 
matter in a gentle and friendly fashion: he would 
not have a quarrel in their honey-moon. 

“Sylvia,” said he, in a kindly way, “I think 
you have successfully put your foot im it this 
time.” 

She did not answer. 

“ What made you insult those people so?” 

“T hope I did not insult them,” she said. 

“ Well,” he said, with a laugh, “it was getting 
close to it. I must say, you might have shown 
a little more consideration to friends of mine—” 

“T did not regard them as friends of yours. I 
should be sorry to do that.” 

“They were, at all events, human beings; they 
were not black beetles. And I think you might 
have considered my interest a little bit, and have 
remained silent, even if you had conjured up 
some imaginary cause of offense—” 

“How could I remain silent?” she suddenly 
said, with vehemence. ‘I was ashamed to see 
you in the society of such people ; I was ashamed 
to see you listening to them; and I was deter- 
mined that I, for one, would not be drawn into 
their unblushing conspiracy. Is it true, Hugh, 
that you mean to bribe that man? Does he re- 
ally mean to accept that payment for betraying 
his trust?” 

“My dear child,” said he, impatiently, “ you 
don’t understand such things. The world is the 
world, and not the paradise of a school-girl’s es- 
say. I can assure you that if I were to buy that 
bit of land from Chorley—and so far it has only 
been spoken of as a joke—that would be a very 
innocent transaction as things go; and there 
could be no bribing of the constituency, for they 
would not know of the public green till after- 
ward, Bribery? There was more bribery in 
giving Mrs. Chorley the honor of making your 
acquaintance—” 

“T know that,” said the girl, with flushed 
cheeks, “I gathered that from the remarks of 
your friend Mr. Bolitho. And I was resolved 
that I, at least, would keep out of any such 
scheme.” 

“Your superior virtue,” said Balfour, in a 
matter-of-fact way, “has asserted itself most un- 
mistakably. I shall not be surprised to find that 


you have killed off the best chance I could have 
had of getting into the next Parliament.” 

“T should be sorry to see you get into any 
Parliament by such means,” she said; for her 
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whole soul was in revolt against this infamous 
proposal. 

“Well, at all events,” said he, “ you must leave 
me to be the best judge of such matters, as far 
as my own conduct is concerned.” 

“Oh, I will not interfere,” she said, with a 
business-like air, though her heart was throbbing 
cruelly. “On the contrary. If you wish to get 
back soon, in order to look after this borough, I 
will go whenever you please. There will be 
plenty for me to do at The Lilacs while you are 
in London.” 

“Do you mean,” said he, regarding her with 
astonishment, “when we return to England, do 

“you mean that you will go down to Surrey, and 
that I should remain in Piccadilly ?” 

There was a voice crying in her heart, “O 
my husband—my husband!” but she would pay 
no heed to it. Her face had got pale again, and 
she spoke calmly. 

“Tf that were convenient to you. I should 
not wish to be in the way if you were entertain- 
ing your friends—I mean the friends who might 
be of use to you at Englebury. I should be sor- 
ry to interfere in any way with your chances of 
getting the seat, if you consider it right and hon- 
orable that you should try.” 

He paused for a moment, and then he said, 
sadly enough—* Very well.” 


(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





THE CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL. 
WHE effective illustration on page 264 depicts 
a novel kind of entertainment which was 
given at the Academy of Music on the evening of 
April 5, for the benefit of the Homceopathic West- 
ern Dispensary, under the auspices of many of the 
wealthiest and most fashionable ladies of the me- 
tropolis, among whom were Mrs. General Hancock, 
Mrs. General Heron, Mrs, Barhydt, Mrs. Weather- 
bee, Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, Mrs. Charles Watrous, 
Mrs. Zerega, and many others. Mr. August Bel- 
mont was the treasurer, and Mr. Carl Marwig con- 
ducted the affair, and drilled the three hundred 
children, of every age from three years upward— 
all the curled darlings of fashion—who took part 
in the festival. For the sake of the little ones, 
the dancing very sensibly began soon after seven 
o'clock, and ended at half past ten, being followed 
by a grand Easter ball on behalf of the same good 
object. The Academy boxes were filled with the 
leaders of fashion, and the affair brilliantly inau- 
gurated the season of gayety that follows the aus- 
terities of Lent. In many of its features it closely 
resembled the entertainments that are of frequent 
occurrence in European cities, notably a charming 
féte given about two years ago by the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House, in which his own 
children figured as medieval pages, the guests 
appearing in exquisite reproductions of the cos- 
tumes of celebrated characters of the Middle Ages. 
The costumes were bright and gay, and well suited 
to the occasion, and the dances were full of grace. 
Our illustration gives the grand march and pro- 
cession following the opening tableau of Columbia 
presenting Prince Carnival and the nations, To 
the right, in the foreground, is seen the golden ship 
drawn by sailor boys, with the Goddess of Liberty 
and her sailor suite, preceded by heralds on horse- 
back ; further on the Russian Cossacks on their 
horses ; the Chinese with their umbrellas; Esme- 
ralda in her car drawn by goats, and surrounded by 
her gypsy court, also preceded by heralds ; in the 
distance Mozart and his orchestra, and minuet dan- 
cers sixty-nine in number; in the middle foreground 
the Flower Queen, in her chariot of pearl, drawn 
by swans and surrounded by flower girls bearing 
baskets and garlands of flowers, and ushered by 
heralds. To the left the small cut gives the Cos- 
sack dance of horsemen ; to the right, the “ Tar- 
antella” and “Tyrolean.” At the close of the 
procession the ship remains stationary in the 
background, with the Flower Queen’s car and Es- 
meralda’s chariot on either side. Mozart and his 
orchestra then play a sonata from Mozart. The 
Goddess of Liberty, descending, advances with 
her suite of sailor boys and girls, the former in 
white trousers and blue satin blouses, the latter 
in tricolored satin skirts, blue blouse-waists span- 
gled with silver stars and anchors, and both car- 
rying flags and wearing sailor hats with stream- 
ers. Then comes a “sailor dance,” full of life, 
and striking in its graceful movements of wav- 
ing flags, the crowning feature, however, being a 
seul, executed with fairy-like grace by the 
leader of the sailor girls, a rosy elf in a satin pet- 
ticoat and tricolored and blue blouse. The Ty- 
roleans, with high peaked hats rolled up at one 
side, ‘and decorated with gold band and tassel, 
form a charming group in their black bodices 
and jackets, and red velvet skirts trimmed with 
black velvet and gold-lace. The “Tarantella,” 
danced by Esmeralda and her gypsies, is a com- 
plete succession of lovely pictures, the poetry of 
motion and color. The ancient Cossack dance 
consists in peculiar evolutions of horsemen 
around two central figures, a Russian youth and 
maiden, engaged in a coquettish pantomime. The 
costume of the little maiden consists of a red vel- 
vet petticoat trimmed with gold braid, tight-fitting 
black bodice with full white sleeves, and crown- 
shaped hat. The youth’s dress is a black cord- 
ed jacket, red trousers and high boots, and the 
Hungarian hat. The Chinese Umbrella Dance 
is performed by the scholars of St. Stephen’s 
School, in chintz tunics and flowing trousers, 
each boy wearing pointed slippers, and having 
his hair in the “ pigtail” braid of the “ Flowery 
Kingdom.” The characteristic features of this 
dance are the rapid opening, closing, and whirl- 
ing of the many-colored umbrellas, and the simul- 
taneous movement of head, hand, or foot of all 
_the performers, at one moment giving the ap- 
rance of umbrellas with feet, at another, um- 
brellas with hands or heads, and finally, umbrel- 
las and no boys at all, the tout ensemble in every 
instance being ludicrous in the extreme. The 





Flower Queen, in silver tissue embroidered in 
flowers, and wearing a tiara of dew-drops, de- 
scends from her pearly chariot, and advances with 
her suite of garland and basket bearers in white 
dresses covered with natural flowers, and leads 
the Flower Dance. The flower girls, bearing gar- 
lands over their heads, dance in procession, and 
then waltz in rings and form in graceful group- 
ings ; the basket girls advance and retreat in line, 
then kneel in groups, the garland girls then form 
graceful tableaux behind and around them ; then 
the little ones kneeling in line, the taller garland 
bearers stand or dance behind them; a star is 
formed and again separates. The May-pole is 
now erected, and garlands dropping from the ceil- 
ing form a pavilion of flowers, around which all 
dance. Every alternate girl then holds either a 
long garland or her small one used in the other 
figures, little groups within holding the gay stream- 
ers depending from the pole; the garland girls 
kneel around the pole and disperse. Columbi 


who paid his men thirty per cent. more than any 
one else, upon the understanding that they could 
be dismissed at a day’s notice, and were never to 
“answer” him, was likely to make a sensation 
among country folks. To be an aristocrat, even 
in the smallest matters, appears to have been the 
ruling passion of the nian, and it is a pity that he 
had ever the opportunity of indulging it beyond 
the limits of his Hampshire estate. 

To have imagined Rosas dead was a pardona- 
ble mistake for the general public to make, but 
that it should suppose Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., 
extinct before his time, would be sad indeed. Yet 
that is an error into which the Spectator of this 
week has endeavored to lead the world. It 
speaks of “the late Mr. Samuel Warren’s Diary 
of a Physician” with the utmost coolness. It 
will be well if a good many amusing anecdotes in 
connection with this gentleman do not find their 
way into print prematurely by reason of this rash 





and sailor girls kneel also under the pavilion. 
Esmeralda and her gypsies form an outside cir- 
cle; the Chinese then show their umbrellas in 
the rear; Prince Carnival, in fantastic costume, 
with cap and beils, also appears ; then all waltz 
in couples, and form a procession and march, 

The minuet opens with a slow march step, and 
is characterized throughout by formal movements. 
Courtesying and bowing and change of partners 
are the opening feature. The second movement 
becomes livelier, each lady dancing back and forth 
to her partner. The grace of movement and ef- 
fective costumes of the fifteenth century make 
the whole a striking tableau. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From oun Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


Princess Beatrice’s Marriage.—Hindoo Literature.— 
The Boat-Race.—The Argentine Dictator.—Clerical 
Profanity.—-Shampooing. 

A BIT of court news is that a gentleman has 

called at Windsor Castle with the intention 
of marrying Princess Beatrice. The officials, it 
seems, are quite accustomed to such visitors, end 
under pretense of “showing him the estate” (in 

which, I suppose, he hoped to acquire at least a 

life-interest), “at once drove him over to the 

work-house.” That people should wish to marry 
the Princess Beatrice is not surprising, for she is 
very nice; but that they should be “ in the habit” 
of calling at Windsor Castle to say so, does seem 

a little surprising. The statistical folks have 

doubtless taken note of the fact, and will be able 

to predict to a fraction how many suitors will 
present themselves next month on this sanguine 

errand. What line will this monomania take, I 

wonder, when her Royal Highness gets a hus- 

band ? 

It is ardently wished for, and therefore to some 
extent believed, that the Hindoos are making great 
advances toward civilization and sympathy with 
their white rulers, and, above all, their familiarity 
with the English language is much insisted on. 
There now lies before me, in its second edition, a 
memoir of the late Honorable Justice Onoocool 
Chunder Mookerjee, by (this is no joke) Mohin- 
dronauth Mookerjee, his nephew, teacher of En- 
glish (!), and author of The Effects of English Edu- 
cation upon the Native Mind. This is how his 
book opens: “ Let me hold my Penna, after a few 
months, to write the memoir of the individual 
above named; but quid agis? If any one put 
me such a query, I will be utterly thrown into a 
great jeopardy and hurley bury, and say—a fool 
of myself.” I am not going to contradict the 
gentleman—but think of his being “a teacher of 
English!” And, above all, who could have taught 
it to him? In speaking of the subject of his 
memoir having raised his family to opulence, he 
says that “he restored sunshine to those sweet 
and well-beloved faces on which he had not seen 
the soft and fascinating beams of a simper for 
many a grim-visaged year.” He also tells us that 
his esteemed relative died of a “ doloriferous boil.” 

The excitement of us Londoners in our Uni- 
versity boat-race is quite equal to any thing of 
that sort you may have in the United States. But 
I do hope that your writers for the press are in the 
habit of treating the competitors with a little more 
courtesy. It may be only their technical terms, 
but it sounds very disrespectful. The aquatic 
correspondent of the Zimes informs us that “ the 
form of the bow oarsman [of the Cambridge boat] 
has lengthened out,” and is so far improved, but 
it has still “ many imperfections.” But the form 
of No. 3 is “ugly.” He “appears at times to 
row across his boat”—a feat which I should like 
to see him even appear to accomplish. No. 6 is 
“inclined to get into the water’’—a course of ac- 
tion greatly to be deprecated, one would think ; 
but this is spoken of only as a slight drawback. 
The whole crew have a habit of “feathering un- 
der water’”’—I wonder how the writer knows that, 
since he is only on the bank—and at times show 
“signs of going to pieces.” If I were the Cam- 
bridge eight, and spoken of in those slighting 
terms, I would give the whole thing up, and see 
how the papers would get on without me. 

That John Manuel de Rosas should have died 
in his bed, or even “ with his shoes off,” is not a 
little remarkable. A quarter of a century ago 
he was probably the most hated man living, and 
had thoroughly deserved the detestation in which 
he was held. A desperate and audacious upstart, 
his actions as Dictator of the Argentine Confed- 
eration were marked with the cruelty and des- 
potism of the worst tyrant that has been born in 
the purple. To read of him dying “at his farm- 
house near Southampton,” in his eighty-fourth 
year, and attended by his devoted daughter, just 
like any respectable paterfamilias, is a most un- 
looked-for jinis to such a life, and in a fiction 
would be held incredible. Not one person in a 
thousand was of late, probably, aware of his ex- 
istence, but to the people in his neighborhood he 
was always a subject of exciting talk. A farmer 





I t; for I suppose there are quarters 
where things that are stated in the Spectator are 
looked upon as facts. 

A most amusing mistake of a short-hand writer 
was made last week during the sittings of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and reported, 
word for word, in the Times. One Hardy was 
under examination. “ You are the principal pau- 
per, I believe, in the Low More Union Work- 
house ?” 

“T am.” 

Now “one Hardy” was, in fact, a near relation 
of the minister, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and a coun- 
ty magistrate, and the question really put to him 
was this: “You are the principal proprietor, I 
believe, in the Low More Union Works ?” 

It was, I think, Sydney Smith who cynically ob- 
served that the law of England is now open to rich 
and poor alike, like the London Tavern; and 
probably he was unaware that there is a case— 
one case—wherein the law is more favorable to 
the poor than the rich. This came out during 
the trial of a beneficed clergyman the other day. 
During an altercation in a railway carriage the 
reverend gentleman “spoke profanely”—used 
words which your printers would delicately repre- 
sent by dashes and asterisks—six times, and the 
bench imposed upon him a fine of five shillings a 
dash. This, it was pointed out, was because he 
was a gentleman; if he had been “of low de- 
gree,” the statute would only have charged him 
two shillings a dash. 

Miss Celine Montaland, the popular French 
actress, has had the courage to dispute a doctor’s 
bill, who had professed to cure her of a tendency 
toward—well, embonpoint, by shampooing. She 
was shampooed 235 times, and finding herself no 
thinner, declined to pay him more than £24 for 
good intentions, “The doctor demanded £70, 
which the court declined to award him. What 
nerves must the lady have possessed to acknowl- 
edge thus publicly her tendency to stoutness! 
Indeed, if the worst came to the worst, she was 
prepared, her counsel said, to appear before her 
judges, like Phryne before the Areopagus, to con- 
vince them that she was as fat as ever. Very 
much to their credit, considering they were 
French, they declared this attractive proposal to 
be unnecessary. R. Kemaze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


) ge gt there is no city in the world where 
all delicacies for the table can be so easily 
obtained, in season and out of season, as in New 
York, provided always one has plenty of money. 
Early fruits and vegetables, brought from the 
far South while ore winds are yet blowing, 
always command fabulous prices; but with the 
—s spring the supply increases, and a walk 
through New York markets might surprise many 
of our Eastern and Northern country friends, 
about whose dwellings the snow-drifts yet lin- 
ger. What, for example, may be seen on the Ist 
of son ? New potatoes from Bermuda have 
long been in the market, and now there are to- 
matoes, onions, and beets. Lettuce is nothing 
new, parsley, cresses, and spinach are in plenty, 
and fresh green pease and cucumbers from the 
Southern States are obtainable. The cucumber 
is also sent to our market from Eastern hot- 
houses. The first asparagus comes, a little be- 
fore this month, from California, and cauliflowers 
soon follow. Radishes are common enough; so 
also is fresh rhubarb. Southern strawberries 
have been in the market a long time, and though 
more plentiful now, are still high-priced ; andso 
are California pears. But there are oranges, lem- 
ons, bananas, apples, grapes, etc., in abundance; 
and there are many other delicacies of various 
classes found in our markets before this month 
—fresh salmon, brook trout, shad, and sea bass ; 
spring lamb and spring chickens; in short, an 
epicure may gratify almost any fancy in this city, 
provided, as we have said, his pocket-book is 
well lined. The majority of families, however, 
are content to wait until any article for the table 
is so far seasonable that it can be purchased at a 
reasonable price; and, in fact, every thing is best 
in its own season. Florida strawberries eaten in 
New York in March are not as nice as fresh straw- 
berries plucked from near-by vines in June, 





Rumors have been circulated that the large 
building at Fourth Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street, designed by Mr. A. T. Stewart as a hotel 
for working-women, was to be used as a hos- 
pital. It is authoritatively stated that this ru- 
mor is false, and that it is the intention to carry 
out Mr. Stewart’s original plan, and complete 
the building as a hotel for women. The expec- 
+s os is that it will be ready for occupancy next 





The help which is not charity is the best and 
wisest kind of help. Any systematic arrange- 
ment by which the young working-women of this 
city—operatives, seamstresses, teachers, élerks, 
ete.—can be brought into friendly and social 
relations with each other, and with their sis- 
ter women whose circumstances may be more 
fortunate, is worthy of encouragement. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association attempts 
to brighten the lives of those young women who 
are obliged to devote most of their time to daily 
labor, who are, perhaps, almost friendless in this 





great city, with no opportunities of having safe 
and pleasant companionship with others. In the 
new building of the association, No. 7 East Fif- 
teenth Street, there is a free library for the use 
of young women, a well-furnished reading-room, 
an employment bureau, and an industrial depart- 
ment, where free tuition is given in various kinds 
of work. Social and musical entertainments are 
also given, and lectures intended to combine 
pleasure and instruction. The measures adopt- 
ed by the managers of the association are de- 
signed to give encouragement and to bring Chris- 
tian young women in every position of life into 
friendly contact with each other. 





The fifty-second annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design is now open to the 
art-loving public of New York, The number of 
pictures is large, being nearly seven hundred, 
and the variety in subject and style great. Many 

intings have been received from American art- 
ists and art students abroad, and favorite artists 
at home are well represented. The illustrated 
catalogue, containing outlines of 110 pictures, 
most of which were drawn by the artists them- 
selves, is an interesting feature of the exhibition. 
These illustrations are photo-lithographed, so 
that the style and spirit of the sketches are faith- 
fully reproduced, 





The Sunday-School World gives the following 
useful hint: 

“Superintendents sometimes complain that their 
scholars do not find the place in the Bible quickly, and 
some not at all. The little folks would be greatly as- 
sisted if the announcement of Scripture sages Was 
always made in the right order, first the book, therl the 
chapter, then the verse—as ‘ First Kings, the twenty- 
first chapter, and the seventh verse,’ not ‘The last 
clause of the seventh verse of the twenty-first chapter 
of the first Book of Kings.’ When superintendents 
or pastors reverse the order, they have themselves to 
biame for the confusion that their announcement is 
quite sure to create.” 


San Francisco does not follow the example of 
some large cities in this part of the country, if 
we are correctly informed. The happy school- 
teachers of San Francisco are rejoicing in an in- 
crease of salary. Faithful instructors feel en- 
couraged, 





During the coming season large cargoes of Cal- 
ifornia fruit are to be sent to the Eastern mar- 
kets in refrigerator cars. 





In the northwestern part of London, near the 
old St. Pancras Church, is a large grave-yard, 
where interments were made during the last cen- 
tury. Intermural burials have long been forbid- 
den in London. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
proposes to have these remains removed and re- 
interred, and to convert the spot into a public 
park or recreation ground. 





A new mission station has been recently es- 
tablished at Shau-wu, on the Min River, about 
260 miles above Fuh-chau, China. It seems that 
until quite recently it has not been regarded safe 
for foreign families to reside in Shau-wu. The 
authorities of the town offered to provide guards 
for the residences of the missionaries, but as the 
only demonstration twmade was curiosity to see 
the “‘ foreign women,” the offer was declined. 
Mrs. Blakeley and Mrs. Walker, the wives of the 
missionaries, were, so far as is known, the first 
foreign women who have ascended the Min above 
Yen-ping —about 140 miles above Fuh-chau. 
When the party were about to land at Yung-kau, 
where there is a chapel, the people of the town 
discovered that there was a foreign woman on 
bourd, and a great crowd was drawn to the boat. 
The boatman then rowed across the river; but 
here another crowd collected, and could not be 
persuaded to leave. All they wanted, they said, 
was to have one look at the foreign woman, and 
then they would go. At length Mrs. Blakeley 
took up the baby, who was asleep, and came out 
on the open deck. The crowd were quite re- 
spectful, and, true to their word, immediately 
began to disperse, and gave no more trouble. 





An orange weighing three and a half pounds, 
and measuring twenty-four inches in circumfer- 
ence, is a real curiosity. A specimen of this 
size was recently presented to the editor of the 
San Francisco It was raised on a four- 
year-old tree at Riverside, San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, with a number of companions, only a little 
smaller. 





In recognition of the vocal triumphs of Mlle. 
Albani, the American artists in Paris have pre- 
sented their young country-woman with an ele- 
gant album. 





A while ago there was a sudden demand for 
blue glass. Since then there has been an excess- 
ive home manufacture and large foreign impor- 
tations, so that, although sales have been large, 
the market is oversupplied. 





Good and sensible customs, wherever found, 
are worthy of adoption. For example: On a 
certain New Jersey railroad, a short time be- 
fore the train reaches each station, the conduct- 
or or brakeman opens the door of each car, and 
says, in a clear, distinct voice, ‘The next sta- 
tion will be Newark,” or ‘‘ Orange,” or whatever 
the next place may be. This is a most pleasant 
contrast to the usual mode, when the door is 
suddenly opeved amid the jar, noise, and con- 
fusion of the stopping train, and an unintelligi- 
ble word is shouted out, leaving strangers to 
the locality in complete ignorance, and necessi- 
tating inquiries to ascertain if they have reached 
their own destination. Some such simple im- 
provements in the management of railroad trains 
would render travelling much more comfortable 
than it is now found. 


Rumor says that the Red Sea is losing its rud- 
dy hue, which, as is well known, is due to the 
presence of a microscopic plant. Many spots 
in the open ocean are similarly discolored. Re- 
cently it has been discovered that the dark green 
color of some portions of the Arctic Ocean is 
due to the abundance of a minute species of 
plant of the sea-weed order. It is believed that 
the ‘‘ whales’ food’’—very minute animals—live 
on this microscopic vegetable. Whales congre- 
gate in localities where the dark green discolor- 
ation is observed ; so that an important branch 
of commerce is probably dependent upon the 
ms yg of a minute plant not known until re- 
cently. . 
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Fac pt FOR THE LIFE-BOAT. 


HIS graphjc picture of a horseman hurrying 
to the nearest life-saving station in search 
of a life-boat to reseue the crew of the doomed 
vessel that is seen tossing in the breakers {s an 
every-day spectacle on the English coast, begirt 
as it is with dangerous headlands, s, and 


sands, on which thoysands of vessels are wrecked | 


| every year. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


More than half of these are lost on 


| the eastern coast, especially in the Dover Chan- 


nel, on the terrible Goodwin Sands, and on the 
dangerous beach that stretches from the North 
Foreland to the South Foreland; the mouth of | 
the Thames, too, is full of the ribs ‘of lost vessel 

and the Nor folk and Suffolk coasts, especially in 
the neighborhood of Lowestoft, are strewn with 
wrecks, 


| greatest of all, 
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is seareely less perilous, and on the formidable | twenty-two thousand persons since the founda. 
Trish coast, with its precipitous cliffs, though | tion of the institution, either through the life- 
fewer vessels are wrecked, the loss of life is the | boats or by individual exertions, in reward of 
| which the society has paid out nearly a quarter 
The danger of shipwreck has been greatly less- | of a million dollars and granted numerous gold 
ened within the last few years by the organiza- | and silver medals. Some two hundred and fifty 
tion of the Life-boat Society—a voluntary organi- life-boats, guarded by a volunteer navy, form the 
zation of “storm warriors,” equipped with life- | great storm fleet of the Royal National Life-boat 


On the ‘west coast the Bristol Channel saving apparatus, who have rescued more than | Institution, and are stationed on. the most cay 
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gerous parts of the coast, and kept ready for 
service at a moment’s warning. The Prince of 
Wales takes a lively interest in this noble philan- 
thropic work, which is carried on under the au- 
spices of the leading men of the kingdom. 

The honor of inventing the life-boat is due to 
a London coach-builder, Lionel Lukens by name, 
who, about 1780, conceived the idea of manufac- 
turing a coach with air-tight compartments, that 
would not sink in crossing the fords which trav- 
ellers were compelled to pass in lieu of the scanty 
bridges, He next bethought him of building a 
boat which would float in a raging sea, and in 
1785 took out a patent for the first life-boat on 
record, which comprised the chief features of 
those now in use, and with which he saved a 
number of lives, although the government refused 
to second his project. The idea, however, took 
root; other inventors, notably Wouldham and 
Greathead, improved upon the first model, and 
several life-boats were built, and a few life-sav- 
ing stations established on the most dangerous 
points of the coast. It was not, however, until 
1825 that a heroic baronet of the Isle of Man, 
Sir William Hillary, who by his own exertions 
saved three hundred drowning men, aroused pub- 
lic attention to the importance of the subject, 
and with two members of Parliament, Thomas 
Wilson and George Hibbert, founded the Royal 
National Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck. About 1850 the cause received 
a fresh impetus; the Duke of Northumberland, 
the president of the society, offered a premium 
for a model life-boat, Prince Albert entered into 
the enterprise, and the government lent its aid. 
James Beeching’s model won the prize in the 
competition, and, with the improvements of Mr. 
Peake, of Woolwich, was adopted as the standard 
life-boat of the society. Numerous boats were 
built and stations established along the coast, 
and from that time the Life-boat Society has 
been one of the most popular of English institu- 
tions. 
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By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DIAMOND LOCKET AND A ROSE-BUD. 


Gretcuen Rupensacn sat in her pretty little 
drawing-room in Victoria Villas, with both el- 
bows leaning on the table, her chin in her hands, 
and her eyes fixed on something in front of her. 
The something is a diamond-studded locket in a 
blue velvet case. 

Don’t be alarmed, gentle, virtuous-souled read- 
er—there is no disgraceful episode, no shameful 
meaning, attached to this sparkling jeweled or- 
nament. It is simply and solely a wedding pres- 
ent. 

When Gretchen Rudenbach had written to Cis 
Travers and asked him to come and see her, and 
had so prevented his accompanying his wife to 
her dinner at Hurlingham, it was that she really 
wished for his counsel and advice upon a very 
important subject. 

The fact was that she had lately fallen in 
again with her old admirer, David Anderson—no 
pd the shambling, awkward, wild, red-beard- 
ed David of the old singing-class days in Bland- 
ford Street, but a sleek, well-mannered, well-to- 
do-looking David, inclined to be portly, and wear- 
ing irreproachable clothes—who bore upon his 
outer man the impress of the success of his life, 
and who had the grave and serious aspect of a 
moneyed Scotch merchant. 

Mr. David Anderson stood now in his dead 
father’s shoes, and was head partner of the hide 
and tallow business in Glasgow; and the youn- 
ger Anderson, from his early experience and train- 
ing in a good London house of business, had 
made a much more profitable thing out of hide 
and tallow than ever his somewhat humdrum 
and old-fashioned father had done. Mr. David 
Anderson had his town-house in Glasgow, and 
his country-house near Dunoon, on the banks of 
the Clyde, where his widowed mother kept house 
for him, and where he soon began to desire to 
install a wife. 

Then he bethought himself of his first love, 
the blue-eyed maiden with the German name, 
who had so snubbed and despised him in the old 
days. > 

ees not likely, thought our friend, with the se- 
rene self-satisfaction of a self-made wealthy man, 
and with, it must be owned, some knowlec¢e of 
the weaknesses of the fair sex—it was not likely 
that she would scori and despise him now—now 
that he had so important a name in the hide and 
tallow business, and could offer her a rich and 
comfortable home, with any number of servants 
at her command, and handsome carriages to drive 
about in. A plain and ungainly wooer presents 
a very different appearance to the female mind 
when he is backed up by such arguments as 
these. 

So David Anderson came up to London, and 
hunied up his old love with some little difficulty 
and a praiseworthy perseverance, and made her, 
without more ado, a plain statement of his means, 
and an offer of his hand and fortune. 

And then it was that Gretchen sent off for Cis 
Travers to ask his advice. 

She could no more have helped turning to him 
in any crisis of her life than she could help, in 
spite of her judgment and reason, considering 
him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about this little woman a humili- 
ty of gratitude, a dog-like fidelity, which nothing 
could ever‘alter or change in her. She consider- 
ed that she owed every success of her life to his 
boyish kindness to her, and she could never for- 


it. 
are she sent for him, to advise her whether she 
should marry.David, or whether she should re- 
ject him. And Cis Travers gave her pretty near- 





ly the same advice that he had given her five 
years ago, when he used to walk with her to her 
music lessons in Bloomsbury Square. He told 
her that David was not half good enough for 
her, that he was rough and ungainly, that she 
would be throwing herself away upon him, and 
that she must not think of it. 

Selfishly, as in the old days, though he could 
not marry her himself, he did not want any one 
else to have her. 

Gretchen, resenting inwardly every word that 
he said, promised, nevertheless, to think it over 
for a day and a night before she decided. And 
when the day and the night were over, she wrote to 
him and told him that, in spite of his advice, she 
had determined that she would marry David, that 
he had much improved in every way, that she felt 
sure that he would make her happy, and that she 
did not think it would be right to refuse so very 
good an offer. And by the same post she wrote 
to David, and in a few simple, grateful words ac- 
cepted him for her lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon went out and bought 
her the diamond locket, and sent it to her with 
a letter so full of tragical reproaches and de- 
spairing reproofs for her cruelty to him, and 
broken-hearted prayers for her happiness, that 
even Gretchen could not help laughing at it as 
the most absurd and extravagant letter from a 
married man to a woman who was nothing but 
his friend and his confidante, that could possibly 
have been penned. 

And the locket gave her no pleasure. It was 
too handsome a gift under the circumstances, 
and Gretchen felt sure that her future husband 
would not approve of it. 

She was still sitting puzzling over it when Da- 
vid Anderson came in. 

“ Look here,” she said to him; “ Mr. Travers 
has just sent me this locket. I wish he had not 
— it is too handsome for me.” 

“T don’t know about being too handsome, my 
dear,” answered her lover, looking at her proud- 
ly. “I could, and mean to, give you plenty of 
diamonds far handsomer than that, and I am 
sure they will be none too good for you; but that 
is too handsome a present for Mr. Travers to give 
you—you are right there.” 

Gretchen had instinctively crushed up the of- 
fendingly exaggerated letter in her hand and 
slipped it into her pocket as Mr. Anderson en- 
tered. No occasion to make him jealous on the 
second day of her engagement to him ! 

“ Well,” she said, standing up and shutting the 
case; “I don’t like taking it, for I feel sure his 
wife would not like his giving it to me ;” and she 
blushed a little as she spoke. 

“ Very likely not, my dear. 
to do about it?” ; 

“ Why, David, that is just what I was going to 
ask you—what would you advise me to do?” she 
asked, with a sweet, deferential glance up at 
him. 

“Send it back to him, my dear,” answered hon- 
est David. 

“That is just what I think I ought to do,” she 
answered; “ but how shall I do it? For he has 
been a very kind friend to me all my life, and I 
should be very sorry to offend him or hurt his 
feelings.” 

“Well, Gretchen, I should advise you to take 
it back yourself and give it to his wife. Such a 
present should not go to any but a man’s own 
wife—let her have it and do what she likes with 
it.” 

“You are quite right, David, and I will follow 
your advice,” cried Gretchen, with alacrity. And 
she folded the case back in its papers, locked it 
up in her desk, and determined to carry it back 
to Grosvenor Street herself on the morrow. 


What do you mean 


It was Sunday afternoon, and Juliet was sitting 
alone ; Mrs. Dalmaine had been lunching with her, 
but had left. Flora had gone home two days 
ago, and Cis had gone out by himself. All at 
once the door opened, and Miss Rudenbach was 
announced. 

With every thing within her kindling into an 
angry indignation at the name, Juliet rose from 
her chair to receive her visitor with well-bred sur- 
prise at the visit in her face. 

Gretchen came forward, blushing and trem- 
bling, holding a white parcel in her hand. 

“You will wonder at my calling on you, Mrs. 
Travers,” she said, nervously; “but I wanted to 
give you this—this parcel—it is a present which 
your husband—” 

“Excuse me, Mademoiselle Rudenbach,”’ inter- 
rupted Juliet, with haughty sternness; “if your 
business is with my husband, he is not at home ; 
and surely whatever you may have to say to him 
can not be fittingly said to his wife.” 

“ But no—” answered Gretchen, looking up at 
her with a calm surprise in her blue eyes; “T do 
not want him; it is to you I wanted to speak. 
He is very kind—he has given me a present which 
is far too handsome, and which I can not take— 
I do not want to offend him, so I have brought it 
back to you. See here for yourself how hand- 
some it is: you will understand that I could not 
accept such a present.” 

She opened the case in her hand, and held out 
the flashing diamonds toward her. 

Mrs. Travers pushed it away from her without 
a glance; for had she not seen that locket be- 
fore! 

“Presents from my husband to you,” she said, 
with an indignant flush, “are not things which 
you should dare to name to me. Keep your 
diamonds, Mademoiselle Rudenbach—lI do not 
grudge them to you—but spare me at least the 
insult of your presence in my house.” 

And then all at once it flashed upon Gretchen 
what she meant, and what Cis Travers’s wife took 
her for. With a cry of dismay she sprung to- 
ward her. 

“Mrs. Travers! what can you mean? What 
is it possible that you can have thought of me? 
Your husband has been the kindest of my friends 





for years; this locket is his wedding present to 
me; I am going to be married to Mr. Anderson.” 

“Going to be married ?” repeated Juliet, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes. You have taken me for a dreadfully 
wicked woman. Is it possible that he has never 
told you of all his kindness to me, when, without 
his help, I should have starved ?” 

Juliet shook her head, feeling more and more 
bewildered. And then Gretchen sat down near 
her and told her the whole story of her life, and 
how Cis had helped her and been kind to her 
when she was alone and ill and penniless; and 
how he had been her friend ever since. 

She confessed to his wife with timid blushes 
how at one time she had perhaps thought a little 
too much about Cis for her own happiness, and 
how she had gone down to Sotherne to see him 
married, and had prayed fervent prayers for the 
happiness of both husband and wife from her 
hidden corner in the little country church. 

But long ago, she said—even on that very day 
—had such foolish thoughts been banished from 
her heart, and Cis had been only to her the dear- 
est and truest friend that any lonely woman could 
wish for. 

“T wish I had known all this long ago!” said 
Juliet, with a sigh. And then with one of those 
generous impulses which were natural to her hon- 
est character she went up close to the little pia- 
niste, and took hold of her hands and kissed her. 
“Will you forgive me,” she said, “for having 
done you a grievous wrong in my heart? Yes, 
it is quite true that I had thought badly of you; 
but I can never do so again. If Cis had told me 
about you long ago, I should have been glad and 
proud to have been your friend; is it too late for 
me to become so now ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Travers!’ murmured Gretchen, 
overcome by the sudden kindness of her words. 

“Look here,” continued Juliet, taking up the 
velvet case from where she had dropped it a few 
minutes ago scornfully a the table; “you will 
no longer refuse to accept this locket, will you, if 
I ask you to take it as a joint gift from myself 
as well as from Cecil, with all my most sincere 
good wishes for the happiness of your married 
life ?” 

And so Cecil Travers opened the door and 
found the two women sitting hand in hand to- 
gether on the sofa, with the glittering diamond 
locket between them. No wonder that he stood 
still and stared at so unexpected a sight. 

“T am congratulating Mademoiselle Ruden- 
bach on her engagement,” said Juliet, looking at 
her husband, not without a spice of malicious de- 
light at his evident confusion, “She has been 
showing me the locket hey He given her. I 
have asked her to let me s in the gift as well 
as in the good wishes.” 

And Cis could find no words wherein to answer 
her; he could only shake hands with Gretchen 
in silence and look unutterably foolish and awk- 
ward. 

After a few commonplace remarks relative to 
the weather, Gretchen wisely took her leave, and 
left the husband and wife together. 

“Cis,” said Juliet, standing up close to her 
husband when they were alone—“ Cis, what a 
pity it is that you did not tell me what a great 
friend you were of Miss Rudenbach’s long ago!” 

“Why should I have told you?” he answered, 
looking both sheepish and surly, and turning half 
away from her. 

“Because you might have known me well 
enough to have been sure that, had you only 
dealt openly with me, I should not have been 
jealous, or have made myself disagreeable to you 
about her. I should have been very glad to have 
known her better, for I think she is a charming 
young woman. But as it is, you have not dealt 
fairly by her, for your silence has made me do 
her and you a grievous injustice. Cis, I have 
suspected you wrongly, and I beg your pardon.” 

“T am glad you are sorry for it,” he answered, 
surlily. Cis had no perception of the generous 
candor which had prompted her to the avowal of 
her mistake ; he had no responding generosity to 
meet her half-way in her effort to make thi 
straighter and better between them; he could 
only revile her with a sort of conceited assumption 
of superiority which she could not but resent. 

“Tf I was suspicious, it was your own doing,” 
she answered, with some show of temper. “Why 
did you never speak the truth to me? There was 
no harm in it. Why did you make a mystery of 
it, and tell me lies about it? Why, Cis,” she 
added, passionately, “even if you had loved her, 
and had told me the truth, I could have forgiven 
you better!” 

And then the small heart that there was in the 
man came up all on a sudden to the surface. 

“Tf I loved her!” he said, with a sort of groan, 
and sunk déwn into a chair, covering his face 
with his hands. 

With a great pitying sympathy welling up in 
her own sinful, sorrowing heart, Juliet laid her 
hand upon her husband’s bent head, and kissed 
his fair ruffled locks very tenderly. 

“My poor Cis!” she said, with a great gentle- 
ness, “we have made a dreadful mistake of our 
lives, haven’t we? But somehow or other we 
have got to bear the consequences of our errors 
together; let us not make it harder to live out 
our lives together—for we have both of us much 
to bear with and to forgive in each other.” 

So they kissed one another in silence, and Cis, 
feeling a little humbled and subdued, went away 
and left her. 

For the first time in his life, some dim percep- 
tion of the superiority of his wife’s character to 
his own came vaguely over him. 

He saw that there had been no feminine spite- 
fulness, no littleness of soul, in her tender, toler- 
ant words to him—she had not been shocked nor 
disgusted by his half admission of his affection 
for Gretchen; no torrent of angry reproaches 
had poured from her lips. On the contrary, she 
had seemed at once to understand and to sympa- 








thize with him, and to pity his trouble as one who 
had no thought for herself, but only of him. 

For the first time it struck him that possibly 
she too had suffered, and that her life,as she had 
said, had been a mistake as well as his own. 

He remembered, like a voice out of another 
life, how, long ago, she had told him that she had 
no heart to give him, and he wondered a little 
where and how that heart about which he had 
troubled himself so little had gone. He was, how- 
ever, too selfish and indolent to disturb himself 
long about any thing that did not concern his 
own personal comfort, and soon dismissed the 
subject from his th ts. 

But Juliet was the happier and the better for 
that little insight into her husband’s heart, and 
for the forbearance and tenderness which it had 
called out in herself toward him. And so, al- 
though Hugh Fleming had already put the waters 
of the English Channel between himself and her, 
and she was to see him no more, a little of the 
blackness and darkness of the heavy clouds that 
encompassed her had even now been cleared away 
out of her daily life. 

Meanwhile, on that same summer Sunday aft- 
ernoon, another and very different scene was be- 
ing acted out under the walnut-tree on the lawn 
at Bradley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new —“ the 
old, old story” that never loses its charm nor its 
sweetness, however many times in this world’s 
history it is repeated—was being told over again 
under the fluttering Shuncias of the tree which 
Flora had once in idle fancy likened to a cathe- 
dral aisle, and which became in very truth a 
shrine to her on this day. 

The sunshine glinted down through the aro- 
matic-scented walnut leaves upon her drooping 
yellow head and sweet downcast face, and flut- 
tered about the white draperies of her simple 
dress, as Wattie Ellison told her, in strong, manly 
words, the story of his deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London garments, 
of her crowd of admirers, of all the coquetry and 
unreality of her first season’s experiences, Flora 
Travers seemed to have been transformed once 
again into the simple country maiden whom he 
had always known and loved; nor had her six 
weeks of town life been altogether an unmixed 
evil to her, in that they had taught her to under- 
stand her own heart, and to value the sterling 
affection of the man who, not being blind to her 
faults, loved her in spite of them, more than all 
the flattery and adulation that had lately turned 
her head, but had not been able to spoil her 
heart. 

And presently Wattie took the hand which she 
had promised him upon his arm, and under the 
shady lime-tree avenue and out through the yel- 
low corn fields, where the harvest was already be- 
ginning, they strolled slowly down to the church- 
yard in the valley, where scarlet geraniums, and 

i oaee great clusters of white clove-car- 
nations, poor Georgie’s grave into « 
very wilderness of loveliness; and there, stand- 
ing up together hand in hand by the white cross 
round which a crimson rose had been twined: by 
ngs owe Wattie Ellison told over again to 
her r the short, sad story of his first love. 

“T am sure that she sees us this day, Flora, 
and that her blessing is upon us both,” said Wat- 
tie, with his simple, child-like faith; and then he 
stooped down, and Flora’s first present from her 
future husband was a rose-bud off her sister’s 
grave. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





French Walking Jacket, Long Round 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 269. 

HE French walking jacket in this illustration 

is copied from one of the stylish importations 
of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. The original 
is gray quadrill4 cloth in small square figures, 
and the only trimmings are the pipings and the 
buttons. It may also be made of black cloths of 
light weight, of black cashmere or camel’s-hair, 
and, if more richly trimmed, will be an excellent 
model for the black silk sacques that are now 
elaborate with passementerie, pleatings, lace, and 
fringe. The style of this garment consists in its 
shapely seams and graceful outlines. The back 
is straight, in the favorite French design that falls 
perfectly plain over the tournure. The front is 
double-breasted, and has rows of buttons for its 
only ornament. The collar turns over in shawl 
shape. The cuffs and pocket are neat and sim- 
ple. The long round over-skirt and lower skirt 
are of black silk, but will serve as models for 
various other maierials, such as barége, bunting, 
de bége, and grenadine. Notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of novelties, ladies of taste are not will- 
ing to give up the long over-skirt. It is modern- 
ized in this pattern by having very little back 
drapery and being more wrinkled and clinging in 
front; also by having the galloon trimming to 
extend up the sides from its square corners. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, LONG ROUND 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Frencu Jacket.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket. The 
front is double-breasted, fitted with a seam ex- 
tending from the armhole down to the pocket; 
also a small dart at the neck. The right front 
overlaps the left, and closes with buttons and 
button-holes. The lines of perforations show 
where to cut the button-holes, and to sew' the 
row of buttons on, as seen in the illustration. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a séam 
down the middle; the extra width is lapped at 
the bottom toward the right. Join the collar 


to the neck according to the notches, turn down 
the front and collar in the line of perforations, 
and shrink with a hot iron to conform to the 
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neck. The perforations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part; the lap near 
the bottom is cut on the under part of the sleeve, 
and turned down by the notch. In sewing, place 
the long seam to the notch in the back part, and 
the short seam to the notch in the front part of 
the armhole. The perforations show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arm, where to place the pocket, and to cut for the 
breast pocket. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for all seams not perforated. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2 yards. 

Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and pocket. Cut the front, back, 
and pocket with the long straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Take up 
the dart in the line of perforations each side of 
the front; gather the edge between the notches 
in a space of fourteen inches. Make two pleats 
in the back breadth near the middle, and one on 
the edge, by meeting the two perforations for 
each pleat. Join the seam down to the lower 
notch. Gather the top of the back breadth, and 
sew to the belt. The trimming extends around 
the bottom and up the side, covering the seam. 
Place the pocket on the side, meeting the per- 
forations, and trim with loops of ribbon. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2§ yards. 

Trimming, 3} yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces— front, back, and side gore. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gores. Join together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3§ yards. 


Breton Costume—Basque, Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 269. 


HIS tasteful Breton costume is one of the 

stylish models imported from the best Pa- 
risian houses. It is used for the woolen suits 
that every lady requires at this season, also for 
grenadines, and for the washing goods that are 
now imported with stamped borders on the sel- 
vedge for trimming. The material of the skirt 
illustrated is gray camel’s-hair, trimmed with wide 
bands of embroidery. Dark blue, myrtle green, 
and olive brown suits are similarly made and 
trimmed with the wide galloons. The basque is 
a close-fitting habit with the long Breton vest 
that is the characteristic feature of the costume. 
The strings of lapped buttons and the braid are 
also in keeping with the Breton effect. The 
square collar is broadest in front. The long 
square apron of the over-skirt must cling closely 
to the figure, and is held back by the Breton 
band, which controls the fullness of the back, 
and dispenses with drapery. The walking skirt 
is of ordinary shape, and may differ from the 
upper skirt in material, and sometimes in color ; 
thus a black silk lower skirt may be worn with 
a gray or navy blue over-skirt and basque. Some 
black should, however, enter into the galloon with 
which such suits are trimmed, when the lower 
skirt is black. 





DESCRIPTION OF BRETON COSTUME—BASQUE, 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Basque.—This pattern is in eight pieces— 
front, vest, back, side form, collar, sleeve, cuff, 
and pocket flap. The front is fitted with two 
darts and a cross basque seam each side. Cut 
the vest with the straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam. Sew the vest to 
the under side of the right front one inch and a 
quarter from the edge. The jacket fastens at 
the left side upon the vest. Cut a piece of the 
material and the lining one inch and a quarter 
wide the shape of the front for the button-hole tab, 
to be sewed on the wrong side of the left front ; 
the buttons are sewed on the vest. Stitch a line 
between every button-hole to prevent showing the 
buttons. The back is adjusted to the figure by a 
seam in the middle and side forms. The back is 
shorter than the side form, and trimmed across. 
Turn the collar in the line of perforations, and join 
to the outside front according to the notches. 
Place the iront edge of the cuff on the fold of the 
goods to avoida seam. Trim in the line of perfo- 
rations, forming a double cuff; sew to the sleeve, 
meeting the notches. Place the long seam of the 
slee:e to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and the short seam to the notch in the front 
part, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
take up the darts and cross basque seam, and 
where to place the pocket flap. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for all seams not perforated. 

Quantity of material, double width, 1} yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in five pieces— 
front, back, side form, pocket flap, and band. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore. The whole of the band and flap is given. 
Gather the back edge of the side form between 
the notches. Join the skirt together by the notch- 
es; gather the top of the back breadth, and sew 
to a belt, the front and gore left plain. Gather 
across the back breadth in the line of perfora- 
tions. Join the band to the side gore by meeting 
the perforation, and over the gathers. To adjust 
the over-skirt sew tapes on the cluster of gathers 
on the wrong side, and tie them together under 
the back. Place the pocket flap on the skirt, 
meeting the perforations. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2§ yards. 

Trimming, 2 yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, and two side gores. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each like the pattern given of the side 
gores. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 23 yards. 





A COAT OF ARMS. 
By MRS. 8S. M. B. PLATT. 
Ross says her family is old, 
Older than yours, perhaps? Ah me! 
(How wise she is! Who could have told 
So much to such a child as she? 


If those sweet Sisters teach her this, 

Their veils are vanity, I fear.) 
Pray what comes next, my lovely miss? 
You want a coat of arms, my dear? 





Ah ?—other people have such things ? 
Rose had ancestors too—an ear! ? 

Tell Rose you have the blood of kings, 
And show it—when you blush, my girl. 


I am not jesting; I could name, 
Among the greatest, one or two 
Who have the right (divine) to claim 

Remote relationship with you. 


Alfred—who never burned a cake. 
Arthur—who had no Table Round, 

Nor knight like Lancelot of the Lake, 
Nor ruled one rood of English ground. 


Lear, who outraved the storm at most 
The crown is straw that crowns old age. 

And Hamilet’s father. He's a ghost ? 
A real ghost, though—on the stage. 


Edwards and Henries, and of these 
Old Blue-beard Hal, from whom you take 
Your own bluff manners, if you please! 
Let's love him for Queen Catharine’s sake! 


Richard from Holy Land, who heard— 
Or did not hear—poor Blondel’s song. 
The other Richard too, the Third, 
Whom Shakspeare does a grievous wrong ; 


But still he smothered in the Tower 
The pretty princes? Charles, whose head 
At Cromwell's breath fell as a flower 
Falls at the frost, as I have read. 











Another Charles, who had the crown 
Of France and Germany to huld, 
But at a cloister laid it down, 
And kept two hollow hands to fold. 


Philip the Handsome, who will rise 
From his oid grave, the legends say, 
And show the sun those Flemish eyes 
That———_- yes, I mean at Judgment Day. 


Louis the Grand Madam is so 
Like some one at his court, you hear? 

These Washington reporters, though, 
Were never at his court, I fear. 


Great Frederick, with his snuff (I may 
Say something of Great Peter too) ; 

And one who made kings out of clay, 
And lost the world at Waterloo. 


Of others—more than I can write. 
In some still cave scarce known to men 
One sleeps, in his long beard’s red light, 
A hundred years—then sleeps again. 


One—who with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia—sits forlorn 

In jeweled death at Aix. (Ah, well, 
Who listens now for Roland’s horn ?) 


One—who was half a god, they say— 
Cried for the stars, and died of wine. 

One pushed the crown of Rome away— 
And Antony’s speech was very fine. 


The Shab of Persia, too? Why, yes, 

He and his overcoat, no doubt. 
Oh, the Khedive will send, I guess, 
Half Egypt—when he finds you out! 


That royal lady, late the Queen, 
Now Empress of all space, must own 
Your race might give you grace to lean 
Right near her new imperial throne, 


Victor of Italy, the Czar, 

’ Franz-Joseph, the sweet Spanish youth, 

And Prussian William—these all are 
Your kinsmen, child, in very truth. 


Lilies and lions, new-world stars, 
Damascus swords and Spartan shields, 

Crescents and crosses, feuds and scars, 
Meet and confuse in famous fields. 











Your coat of arms, then. I forgot 
Some kings—the oldest, wisest, best : 

Take Jason’s Golden Fleece—why not? 
Put Solomon’s seal upon your crest. 


There! I can prove your Family’s ties 
Bind you to all the Great, I trust: 
Its Founder lived in Paradise, 
And his ancestor was—the Dust. 


Can Rose say more? Your ancient Tree 
Must hold a sword of fire (its root 
Down in the very grave must be), 
With serpent and—Forbidden Fruit. 





BARBARA’S DIFFICULTY. 


\HAT Barbara Hawkins owed a good deal to 
her step-mother was a fact that she could 
not have concealed from herself if she had tried. 
Her father’s house had been a very home of dis- 
comfort d»ring the dull interim between her own 
mother’s Geith and the arrival of the youthful 
and winning stranger who had been somehow 
persuaded by Squire Hawkins to “ come and take 
keer of his little darter.” 

The history of the next five years, in which she 
herself had grown from girlhood to womanhood, 
included all the genuine sunshine of Barbara’s 
life, and she knew to whom that change, and a 
good many other excellent things, were due. 

Then, since the squire had been gathered to 
his fathers, what a notable had Widow 
Hawkins proved herself for the very moderate 
property he had left behind him! 

It was just there that the difficulty was now 
coming in, for that which, with such good man- 
agement, had kept the two women very nicely so 
long as they lived together, could continue to do 
so only under just that state of affairs. The wid- 
ow’s share, if set apart by itself, would be only 
another name for poverty. True, and yet what 





suitor, or at least which one of the two now near- 
est to a proper condition for consideration, would 
care to “ marry a mother-in-law,” and a step-moth- 
er at that, as well as a wife? 

“ And she understands it,” said Barbara to her- 
self that September afternoon, “as well as I do. 
She’s as polite to both of them as if they were 
courting her instead of me. I must say it’s been 
very convenient once or twice, for they both like 
her. In fact, every body likes her, and: that’s 
what makes my, position so very peculiar.” 

A very pretty girl was Barbara Hawkins; even 
prettier than her step-mother, and that was say- 
ing something, in spite of the widow’s thirty 
years. 

A bit of a belle, too, was the squire’s “ heiress” 
in that unambitious rural community, and by no 
means without some characteristics which put the 
village gossips at times in mind of “Squire Haw- 
kins’s fust wife.” 

At the present juncture, however, the public 

inion of the Dorcas Society was more than usu- 
ally perplexed. The best judges of such matters 
were inclined to “guess Bill Emmons is a leetle 
ahead,” although this was sure to be followed by 
the remark, “ But then, you know, Dan Grover’s 
got ten dollars to Bill’s one, and he’s a mighty 
sight stiddier.” 

And Barbara was in a worse quandary about it 
than the Doreas Society knew how to be, for at 
times she almost suspected her heart of threaten- 
ing an impertinent interference before her head 
could have a fair chance. 

“She’d be entitled to a third, I suppose,” so- 
liloquized the fair maiden, “and she’s a wonder- 
ful hand with her needle. There’s no danger of 
her starving. There’s lots of folks ’d be glad 
enough to have her come and live with them.” 

And Barbara did not know it, but a train of 
thought very nearly related to her own was at 
that moment passing through the mind of the 
widow, as she stepped lightly to and fro among 
the household duties, of which she so kindly re- 
lieved her step-daughter. 

“T don’t hear the piano,” murmured the soft, 
low voice of the widow, “and yet I know she 
wanted to practice that new piece. Young Em- 
mons ’ll be here this evening. I ought not to 
say a word in such a matter. She’s old enough 
to decide for herself, but why can’t she see that 
Dan Grover’s worth five hundred of him ?—not 
to mention his big farm, and that’s something 
nowadays. I wouldn’t put that in her head, how- 
ever—not for the world. I’ve paid dearly enough 
for making just that sort of a mistake. Better 
have gone out to service or taken in sewing. 
That’s what I may have to do when Barbara’s 
married.” i 

The neat, tidy figure paused in the kitchen 
doorway as she said that, and a shade of sadness 
swept across her face. 

“ Live in the house, with Bill Emmons for the 
master of it?” she exclaimed, after a pause. 
“Not I, indeed! She won’t have sense enough 
to settle on Dan Grover, ’'m afraid. Would I 
stay, then, if she did? Not so long as I could 
earn or beg any other shelter !” 

The last exclamation came out with unneces- 
sary energy, and the widow caught up a broom 
and made an immediate assault on the kitchen 
floor. 

The sweeping was very unnecessary indeed. 

Barbara had clearly misunderstood her step- 
mother, and the widow had also failed to pene- 
trate the mind of the squire’s pretty and sensible 
representative. 

There was only too good a reason why the 
sheet of music forwarded by Mr. Emmons had 
received so little attention that afternoon. 

Barbara’s morning walk had carried her past. 
the fine old homestead of the Grovers, now the 
sole property of the present family representa- 
tive, and she had noted only too precisely the 
renovating and beautifying process on which Dan 
was expending half the proceeds of that year’s 
liberal wheat crop. 

Carpenters, glaziers, painters: and all the Dor- 
cas Society was in arms, she knew, about the ex- 
travagant waste with which the old-fashioned in- 
terior was transforming. 

More than one village critic had added to his 
other charitable thoughts the surmise, “ Looks 
kinder bad for Bill Emmons ;” and Barbara her- 
self could have assured them of the correctness 
of their reasoning. 

She was too kind-hearted, however, not to add 
to herself, “So much the better, too, for Mrs. 
Hawkins. Neither Dan nor I would object to her 
living at the old place till we could find a buyer. 
I only wish she could raise the money and buy it 
herself.” 

It was, therefore, as the mistress of the reno- 
vated mansion behind the maples at the turn of 
the road that Barbara Hawkins was considering 
herself when tea-time came, and she was quite 
willing to hurry back into the parlor while her 
ready-handed step-mother supervised their soii- 
tary “help” in putting away the tea-things. 

By the time poor Bill Emmons made his ap- 
pearance, after his long day’s drudgery in the 
one law office of the village, where he was the 
junior, and therefore perhaps the working, pa)t- 
ner—by that time Barbara was ready, civilly as 
she received him, to wish he would postpone his 
call until she could “ receive him in so much bet- 
ter style.” And yet that night, of all nights, the 
young lawyer had made up his mind to put his 
fate to the test, “and win or lose it all.” 

Not a bad fellow was Bill, and he had more 
than once reflected how charmingly convenient 
was the location of the Hawkins homestead, and 
what a tremendous lift the possession of that and 
the productive little farm belonging thereto would 

ive to a struggling young lawyer like himself. 

he fact that he was over head and ears in love 
with Barbara made the whole affair absolutely 
beautiful. 

Sad was the trial to his impatient feelings, 
therefore, when all the eloquence of which he 





was master—and he had long considered himsely 
master of the situation as well—only resulted in 
obtaining for him a promise from Barbara that 
she “ would consult her step-mother.” 

“Such a change it would make for her if I 
should leave her!” sighed Barbara. 

“Not at all, not at all,” eagerly exclaimed Bill. 
“She could live with us, you know. Every body 
likes her. I’m sure I do. She wouldn’t be in 
the way at all.” 

But vain was all he could say or do, except 
that Barbara’s vision of the Grover farm and 
house may have receded somewhat as she listened 
to the pleading of her suitor. She almost hoped 
Dan might not come that evening, for not only 
the present situation had its charms, but it might 
have its perils as well. Dan. Grover was not a 
man to be trifled with, she knew, for all his quiet, 
self-contained ways. 

And so it was with something of a feeling of 
relief that Barbara listened, at last, to the bur 
of the big kitchen clock striking nine. 

It was at the same instant that the shadows of 
two who were walking side by side in the moon- 
light fell on the gate in a singularly unified man- 
ner; and then, as the gate opened, Barbara sprang 
to her feet with a slight exclamation. She had 
been sitting close to the low window-seat, and 
she had net seen fit, or had forgotten, to light a 
lamp. 

There 1uay or there may not have been any 
cause for surprise, but the way of it had been 
this: No sooner were the tea-things out of the 
way than Mrs. Hawkins remembered an errand 
she had in the village, and had slipped quietly 
out to perform it. Nor would so simple a mat- 
ter have taken two long hours, but that, just as 
the widow was stepping across the little foot- 
bridge at the brook, the form of a tall, broad- 
shouldered, vigorous man of, say, thirty-five sum- 
mers stood before her, and a deep voice remarked, 

“Right about face, please. I want a bit of a 
talk with you, and there’d be no chance for it at 
the house.” 

Not a word said the widow, as Dan Grover 
drew her arm in his, but she thought, “If he 
wants to speak of Barbara, he’s right, for Bill 
Emmons must be there by this time. What a 
fool she is! He don’t begin to compare with 
Dan.” 

It must be confessed, however, that it seemed 
wonderfully pleasant, even when Dan turned up 
the shadowy lane toward the grove, and when he 
seemed disposed to put off his express business 
and to talk of his farm and his house, and at last 
of himself. 

“T have every thing around me fixed as nicely 
as I could ask for,” he remarked at length; “ but 
I grow lonelier every day. The fact is, I’ve de- 
termined to have a wife, if I can get the one [ 
want; but there’s only one in all the wide world. 
I'd be lonelier than I am now with any other.” 

“Why don’t you speak to her, then ?” said the 
widow, with a half-choked feeling in her throat. 
“She’s a very sensible girl, but I don’t think it 
would be right for me to try to influence her. I 
believe a woman has no right to marry without 
loving.” 

Quick as lightning—very different from Dan’s 
ordinarily calm, slow style—was his responsive 
query: “Have you always been of that opinion ? 
Have you acted on it ?” 

The plump, soft hand on his arm was jerked 
away in an instant, and Barbara’s step-mother 
was almost sobbing with angry and wounded 
feeling, as she stepped back from him, exclaiming, 
“How dare you! What have you to do with 
that? Ask Barbara for her secrets, if you will. 
Mine are my own.” 

“Exactly,” responded the steady-minded Dan, 
but his voice was shaking now in spite of his self- 
control. “You have told me part of your secret, 
Marian Hawkins, whether you meant to or not. 
I knew you could never have loved him. Now I 
will tell you mine. You are the one woman with- 
out whom I must forever be lonely. You have 
been only too faithful to Barbara, or you would 
have seen it before.” 

Rapid, earnest, passionate, grew the strong 
man’s words as he uttered them, and he closed 
with a sudden forward movement. Before the 
widow knew it, Dan’s arms were around her, and 
even her tears betrayed her. 

It was too late for any thing but to let Dan 
have his own way. Such a willful fellow he was, 
too. And when at last the widow insisted on 
going homeward, their arrival at the gate was 
signalized by just such another theft as he had 
perpetrated twenty times already, for Barbara’s 
exclamation had been simply, “ Kissed her !” 

Never was a lamp lit so quickly in all the world 
before ; but, between the finding and the scratch- 
ing of the match, Bill Emmons managed to say— 
for he was a fellow of excellent mind—* Per- 
haps, Barbara, that may remove some of our diffi- 
culties.” 

And Barbara made no reply; but when Dan 
and the widow came into the parlor, it was not 
easy to say which of the two women was blush- 
ing the most violently. 

“ Tt’s all right, Bill,” remarked Dan. “I don’t 
know that any explanations are required. You 
have our entire consent.” 

The visions of the newly painted house had 
faded from the mind of Barbara Hawkins, but it 
was Dan’s remark that called her attention to 
the manner in which she was clinging to the arm 
of Bill Emmons. The latter was equal to tle 
occasion, however, for he replied, 

“Well, so long as I’ve got Barbara’s, I don’t 
mind having yours ;” and then he added, quickly, 
“T say, Dan, you and I are two fellows of remark- 
ably good sense.” 

So Barbara’s difficulty about her step-mother’s 
future as well as her own was removed for her 
entirely, and, curiously enough, Dan Grover spent 
the remainder of his natural life in the unbroken 
assurance that neither he nor his admirable wife 
had ever known but one love. 
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MRS. ROSE MARY 
CRAWSHAY. 


RS. ROSE MARY CRAW- 
SHAY is an English lady of 
wealth and standing, whose claim 
on the attention of the world at 
large is that she has done a prac- 
tical thing toward the relief of the 
great army of refined, but portion- 
less, of her sex. She is the first per- 
son who has been able to give tangi- 
ble shape to an idea which has long 
been mooted—namely, the introduc- 
tion into domestic service of poor 
gentlewomen to take the place of 
the ignorant and unappreciative 
masses who now perform household 
duties so unsatisfactorily, and do so 
much to destroy the beneficent in- 
fluences of home life; and who oft- 
en, in fact, destroy the home itself 
by causing families to break up 
housekeeping, and go to boarding, 
being fairly driven away from their 
own hearth-stones by the worthless- 
ness and exasperating character of 
servants. Mrs. Crawshay, in the 
thirty years’ experience of her house- 
keeping at the palatial residence of 
her husband, Cyfarthfa Castle, has 
had ample opportunity to study the 
servant question in all its bearings ; 
for in the in-door service alone of 
her home eleven servants, men and 
women, are required, which is quite 
exclusive of the various gardeners, 
florists, lodge-porters, and game- 
keepers employed on the -estate. 
Her observation has always shown 
that the more refined the individuals 
engaged for these services, the bet- 
ter the service was performed, and 
the more appreciation of the good 
home provided for them was evinced 
by the workers; and putting this 
fact to that other well-known one— 
and which is as true in the United 
States as in Great Britain—namely, 
that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of ladies utterly devoid of 
means, and with no skilled know}- 
edge of the artistic or educational 
sort, who have no homes and no way 
of getting them, and to whom a good 
home and shelter would be a bless- 
ing, she concluded, about two years 
ago, that she would devote her char 


. ity in future principally to the estab- 


lishment of a London bureau of com- 
munication between employers and 
employées, to be called “ Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s Office for Lady Helps.” The 
office is in a large building called the 
Quebec Institute, in London; and, 
in some respects, the Quebec Insti- 
tute resembles the Cooper Institute 
in New York. Mrs. Crawshay is sel- 
dom at her office herself. She does 
not reside in London, but only comes 
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up to town occasionally. The main portion of 
her life is passed at her home, Cyfarthfa Castle, 
in Wales, her husband, Mr, Robert Crawshay, be- 
ing known as the great Iron King of that district. 

A lady superintendent (on a salary of $1000 a 
year) receives the lady helps as they arrive at the 
office in London in search of employment, and 
enters their names and addresses in her ledger. 
Such ladies ‘are required to furnish references as 
to their moral character from persons of stand- 
ing either in London or the country, and enthu- 
siastic indorsement of these poor gentlewomen is 
something they are almost all rich in. It is only 
money they lack. No charge for entering their 
names is made to the lady helps, but families 
seeking them are required to pay a fee of five 
shillings. The demand for these lady helps has 
gone on steadily increasing, and the plan has al- 
ready proved a boon and a blessing to many a 
sad heart and hungry stomach. In a very few 
months after the office was opened one hundred 
ladies had been provided with homes at good 
wages in return for domestic service; and out of 
all this hundred only six proved unsatisfactory— 
three of them, it is sad to state, from the curse 
of drink. Ladies who offered themselves to care 
for children were eagerly accepted by parents 
who desire, above all things, that the first rudi- 
ments of nursery knowledge should be attained 
from refined and intellectual sources. The cook 
interést lagged, but simply because few of these 
lady helps had the requisite knowledge for such 
positions. To meet this emergency, Mrs. Craw- 
shay has.come into the breach with further 
charity, and has offered to pay for the instruc- 
tion of lady helps at the school of cooking to 
enable them to obtain situations as cooks. Mrs. 
Crawshay thinks the prejudice against being 
“eook” is very absurd, and holds that cooking 
is a pretty art, as well as a useful one; and in 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 








this sensible opinion she will find many support- 
ers among thoughtful people in America. 

Mrs. Crawshay is in the prime of life and in 
the enjoyment of éxcellent health, and those who 
benefit by her wise and large-hearted charities 
have every reason to believe that their kind- 
hearted friend will long be spared them; and I 
have myself heard the amiable lady say that she 
hoped she might live long enough to make her 
essays in the direction of home employment for 
gentlewomen an assured, undisputed, and _per- 
manent success, and to hear that similar enter- 
prises for the relief of her suffering sisters of all 
nationalities had been started in other countries 
by those of her sex resident there who had beer 
vouchsafed wealth and social power. 

Oxtve Logan. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 


HIS graceful toilette for visiting is of slate- 
colored faille. The skirt is very narrow at 
the top, with pointed pieces below to give full- 
ness; it is bordered with pleated flounces and 
puffs. The long Directory habit is one of the 
latest novelties, It is cut in two clinging points 
behind, trimmed with black Chantilly lace, edged 
with the new white guipure which is called snow 
guipure. With this is a peasant fichu of the 
lace, crossed in front, with one end finishing at 
the waist, and the other forming a scarf which 
trims the front of the skirt diagonally and forms a 
large bow low on one side. The sleeves have a 
deep cuff of the laces. The parasol is of the dress 
material, trimmed with lace, and a bow of man- 
darin yellow ribbon. The coiffure is the low soft 
chatelaine now in vogue. The straw eapote is 
trimmed with a half wreath of nasturtiums, an os- 
trich feather of mandarin yellow, and yellow satin 
ribbon strings. Pale cream-colored kid gloves. 
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Fics. 1 any 4—BRETON COSTUM 


E (BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT).—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT Figs. 2 anp 83.—FRENCH WALKING JACKET, LONG ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT 
PAPER PATTERN.—{Ser Pace 267.) PAPER PATTERN.—[Ser Pace 266.) 
{Cut Paper Patierus of the Breton Costume (Basque, Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt), and the French Walking Jacket, Long Round Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit, 
Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ti..euL.—Your pale blue will look well made with 
facings and bows of dark myrtle green silk, or with 
bronze. ‘Tilleul is too light for contrast. Pronounce 
tilleul as if it were spelled te-yeul. Make an Agnes 
Sorel basque and fan over-skirt by cut paper pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. Damask-figured 
grenadine will be most worn. Pillows need not be 
quite a yard square. They are the square of half the 
width of the bed, s0 that the two pillows will cover 
the head of the bed. Square bolsters are aleo used. 

Miss Mary E.—Use silk with your black matelassé 
eilk instead of cashmere. Make it by the pattern of 
the Plastron Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. X. 

Ditemma.—Get black brocaded silk to put with your 
plain black silk in a princesse dress, Arrange them 
by the cut paper pattern of Plastron Princesse Dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. 

Cora.—Bulwer did not write a sequel to Kenelm 
Chillingly. 

Cuniosity.—The anthorship is not known, 

Rraver or THE Bazarn.—Long chains passed once 
around the neck, with a slide close to the throat, are 
worn ; also chitelaine chains, Ladies in mourning do 
not wear gold jewelry. They use jet or onyx instead. 

M. B. C.—Point Russe embroidery was described in 
No. 40, and half-polka, satin, and other stitches in No. 
27, both in Vol. II. of the Bazar.—We have no self- 
binding covers, but you will find them advertised in 
the Bazar. 

Mrs. F. J. 1.—The Agnes Sorel Basque illustrated 
in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., is the best model for you. 
Trim with the dress material. Seal brown is iashion- 
able for little boys. Make a kilt skirt, with jacket and 
vest. Shawls are always worn, but are not considered 
very dressy, unless of lace or India cashmere. 

Economy.—Your Swiss muslin dress will not look 
well with tarlatan ruches, and need not be altered un- 
Jess you choose to retrim it with bands of lace and in- 
fertion laid over rose or blue silk, 

Lavrir.—Read all about card etiquette in an article 
under that title in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Datsy B.—The scarf Dolman is the wrap that you 
will need. It is becoming alike to the slender and the 
stout, and is the most popular novelty. See illustra- 
tion of it in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. The cut paper pat- 
tern and that of the skirts with which it is engraved 
cost only 25 cents. 

Cona.—Make your black silk by the pattern of the 
Habit Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. X. 
Montague curls are half-curved locks quite loose on 
the forehead, or else pasted down with bandoline. 

M. an» Betir.—You will find all information about 
the care of the hair and complexion in the Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent by mail from this office, 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Evma.—Black cashmere sacques are worn with 
etraight long seams in the back and a Breton vest; 
others are double-breasted, with buttons set in Breton 
clusters; still others are diagonal; and many are 
straight in front, with a jabot of lace from the neck 
down, Get a darker shade of gray for your dress, and 
remodel it by the pattern of the Agnes Sorel Basque 
suit illustrated in Bazar No, 9, Vol. X., or else by the 
Habit Basque pattern in No. 15, Vol. X. 

Sunseriser.—For black grenadine an excellent 
model is the Agnes Sorel suit shown in Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. X. Embroidered India grenadines and embroid- 
ered gauzes are used for trimming black grenadines 
with colors, 

Tur Dominte’s Wirr.—Use your three yards of new 
silk to make a habit basque, and drape the over-skirt 
in the new way with two broad bands crossing the 
back. You can get for less than 95 cents a yard pret- 
ty soft gray wool stuffs, in square figures, but all of 
one color; 75 cents will buy a very good quality. 
Make it up in a princesse polonaise by the pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X. The shortness of 
your sacque is not altogether objectionable now when 
garments of most varied lengths are worn. Shape it 
down the back seams to fit plainly over the tournure, 
and pipe it on the edge with silk of the same color in- 
stead of black. Your black silk cape is probably large 
enough to make one of the stylish new scarf Dolmans 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. Make your girls’ 
white dresses and muslins with polonaises buttoned 
behind, and with basques and long round over-skirts. 

A Morurr.—A lace turban is what you want for 
your baby boy. The Leghorn hat shading the eyes 
will be nice for your little girl. 

M. M. M.—Both knife-pleating and narrow bias ruf- 
fles will be worn on the lower skirts of black silk suits, 
The over dresses will have galloon and fringe. 

Mrs. G. L.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. Make the black cashmere snit by the pattern 
of the Princesse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. X. Sacques and Dolmans will both be worn. 

Suru.a.—Get darker gray mohair or silk to combine 
with your dress ; also wool fringe for trimming. 

Lvey.—Get some small-figured armure or brocaded 
silk to combine with your black silk. Make it by the 
Habit Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. X. The prettiest model for your light silk is the 
Plastron Princesse Dress pattern shown in Bazar No. 
4, Vol. X. 

Dora.—Get some very narrow black silk passemen- 
terie very little wider than soutache braid, yet broad 
enough to cover your frayed seams, and put it on each 
feam ; then put rows of it on your bias bands. Get 
gray quadrillé wool, or else dark blue-gray Knicker- 
bocker for a travelling suit. 

A Morurr.—Little girls of five or six years are still 
wearing “‘ banged” hair. 

A. H.—Make the bride-maid’s dress a low-necked 
princesse dress of blue silk, with an over dress of the 
white muslin, trimmed with lace. 





To Hovsrkerrers.—The attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior 
quality of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts. They 
are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are highly concentrated, have all the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are prepared, and are less expensive. —[Com.] 





Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com.] 








WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 

Tue perfect accuracy with which scientists are 
enabled to deduce the most minute particulars i in 
their several departments appears almost mirac- 
ulous, if we view it in the light of the early ages. 
Take for example the electro-magnetic telegr: aph 
—the greatest invention of the age. Is it not a 
marvelous degree of accuracy which enables an 
operator to exactly locate a fracture in a subma- 
rine cable nearly three thousand miles long ? 
Our venerable “clerk of the weather” has be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with those most 
wayward elements of nature that he can accu- 
rately predict their movements. He can sit in 
Washington and foretell what the weather will 
be to-morrow in Florida or New York, as well as 
if several hundred miles did not intervene be- 
tween him and the places named. And so in all 
departments of modern science, what is required 
is the knowledge of certain signs, From these 
the scientists deduce accurate conclusions regard- 
less of distance. A few fossils sent to the ex- 
pert geologist enable him to accurately deter- 
mine the rock-formation from which they were 
taken. He can describe it to you as perfectly as 
if a cleft of it were lying on his table. So also 
the chemist can determine the constitution of the 
sun as accurately as if that luminary were not 
ninety-five million miles from his laboratory. 
The sun sends certain signs over the “ infinitude 
of space,” and the chemist classifies them by 
passing them through the spectroscope. Only 
the presence of certain substances could produce 
these solar signs. So also, in medical science, 
diseases have certain unmistakable signs or 
symptoms; and by reason of this fact Dr. Pierce, 
of the World’s Dispensary, has been enabled to 
originate and perfect a system of determining, 
with the greatest accuracy, the nature of chronic 
diseases without seeing and personally examin- 
ing his patients. He has spared neither pains 
nor expense to associate with himself,as the 
Faculty of the World’s Dispensary, a large num- 
ber of medical gentlemen of rare attainments and 
skill—graduates from some of the most famous 
Medical Colleges and Universities of both Europe 
and America. By aid of Dr. Prerce’s system of 
diagnosis, these physicians and surgeons annu- 
ally treat, with the most gratifying success, many 
thousands of invalids without ever seeing them 
in person. In recognizing diseases without a 
personal examination of the patient they claim to 
possess no miraculous powers. They attain their 
knowledge of the patient’s disease by the practi- 
cal application of well established principles of 
modern seience to the practice of medicine. And 
it is to the accuracy with which this system has 
endowed them that they owe their almost world- 
wide reputation for the skillful treatment of all 
lingering or chronic affections. This system of 
practice, and the marvelous success which has 
been attained through it, demonstrate the fact 
that diseases display certain phenomena which, 
being subjected to scientific analysis or synthe- 
sis, furnish abundant and unmistakable data to 
guide the judgment of the skillful practitioner 
aright in determining the nature of diseased con- 
ditions. The amplest resources for treating lin- 
gering or chronic diseases, and the greatest skill, 
ure thus placed within the easy reach of every 
invalid, however distant he or she may reside 
from the physicians making the treatment of 
such affections a specialty. The peculiarities of 
this scientific system of practice are fully ex- 
plained in the Appendix of “ The People’s Com- 
mon-Sense Medical Adviser’’—a book of over 
nine hundred large pages, which is so popular as 
to have reached a sale of almost one hundred 
thousand copies within a few months of its first 
publication. It is sent (postpaid) by the Author 
to any address, on receipt of one dollar and fifty 
cents. Address R. V. Prerce, M.D., World’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—[ Com. ] 











Coryvina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to — their care is 
unexcusable. keep them free 
from scurf, and pith as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsire Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It islondly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES. 


PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGET! a 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, yea 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 





For = at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
KISS MY TEARS AWAY. 
Send 40 cents to 


HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
iS Ma Maiden Lane. 
Darling =" CHAS. J. HOWES, Louisville, Ky. 


The Latest Popular Sona. 
9 ) EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
lve, postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, NY. 





Notice to Subscribers, | 


The readers of this paper can procure Tue Drntnc- 
Room Magazing, one of the most ably edited month- 
lies in the country, and, with its list of popular con- 
tributors, presents in a ‘nutshell the best thoughts 
on housekeeping and home matters at the low price 
of fifty cents per year, including a useful premium. 


The Curistian Union, Henry Ward Beecher’s paper, 
saysofit: “A very neat, instructive, entertaining, and 
useful monthly magazine, price fifty cents a —_— which 
includes a premium worth twenty cents. By ory 
ment with the manufacturers, the publishers send 
mail, free, to each subscriber in the United States, a 
can of the celebrated Royal Baking Powder. This 
offer is made by a thoroughly responsible company, 
and the standard article promised is too well-known 
to every good housekeeper to need further commen- 
dation by us.” 

You can also procure a of the following periodic- 
als and the Dintnc-Room MaGazine together with its 
Eieu all postage paid, at the following exceeding- 

low rates, thus actually getting two magazines for 
the price of one: 






Harper’ WIOMSUEY...0<.00085 both for - = per year 
WEEKLY.... ....both for 
bd Bazar. “both for ‘ 0 os 


Sortsnzr’ 8 Moxrnt 


fe en ree both for 400 ba 
BTUANTIO, « 0/0:65:9.0104050.0068 both for 400 se 
Lippixoott’s MAGAZINE.......both for 400 ed 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL.........- both for 300 es 
Porvutar Sc TENCE MontTuiy....both for 500 ni 


FRANK Lest. 1e’8 Itt. Weekry...both for 400 “ 
Lapy’s Jovg»at.both for 400 * 

Curistran UNIoN..... ....both for 300 we 
SclenTIFIC AMFRICAN.........- both for 320 sid 
American AGricu.turist. ...both for 160 oe 

All club subscriptions should be forwarded by Reg- 
istered Letter or P.O. Money Order, and addressed, THE 
UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 171 Duane Street, 
P. Oo. Box 1037, New York. 







A. Burdette Smith 


Has just Imported 
THIS 





‘Princess Dolman.” 


“THERE is a great stir 
over this Do_man 
among New York fash- 
ionables, It is the most 
complete and elegant 
New Thing of the seas- 
on. By a cunning and 
wonderful ingenuity of 
the Paris Modiste it 
has a full and ample ap- 
pearance (sleeve simulat- 
ed) while it requires only 
one and a quarter yards 
of Basket Cloth and 
four yards of Fringe to 
make it complete. 


Our best Sult Import- 
ing Houses are making 
it up in every conceiv- 
able kind of material and 
color or shade — after 
our pattern. Every 
lady wants a light Wrap 
for Spring, Summer and 
Fall. 


a4, 
4 
A 


If a lady will use the 
attern it will mot cost 
er one quarter as much 
as they charge! ! 

Price of Pattern and Cloth Model tac 50 
cents. Mailed, post-paid, for 60 cents. 

The new Breton Waist. Price of Pattern with 
Cloth Model mailed, SO cents. 

The new Breton Sacque. Price of Pattern with 
Cloth Model mailed, 60 cents. 

The new Breton eee Price of Pattern with 
Cloth Model mailed. $1.00 

The above are all the very ‘latest imported. 


FASHIONS 









Lady's — 
The la “an 1 ty) 
test— ular style. 
We vill fi'mail ost bopuliar & lod 
loth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
We will send the Pattern_with 
Cloth Model of this New 
* Princess”’ yy free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay ellen 4 aiaesion, 


Smith's Instraction- Book h: seen 





A. BURDETTE if hy “ome 
PR. 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., N.Y. Y. City. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all.materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 





The largest Stock of Human Hair i, 
| | Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
oie received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
| bining elegance with durability, and forms 
| Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
' equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
| young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
| every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
her’ oan on imitation lace. 
URLS, warranted naturally curly, in 


| 
| m. variety, from $1 00 upward. 
| GRAY HAIR aSpecialty. Lower 
than any other tg in the country. 
air taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
A ~ ed manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
| Beautifier, for the complexion, im arts a 
| brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians ; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to bagel “a at the store, if desired, 
free of c narge. 1 00 per box. 
54 West F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
14thst. VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
Near | toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 


Sixth | Qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Avenue, | Per, box. 


; F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK, | withont injury tothe hair. Price for 3-ounce 
Onl bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
miy J. B. Fontanr'’s wonderful preparation, 
DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 





Depot. 


| bottle. Address 54 West 14th Street, New York. k. 





C#~ Sold at all the pc gu Druggists. 
¢2~ Goods sent to all parts of the country,when pre- 


paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers eware of imitations and 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOW & Fang omg, 
New Haven, Conn. 


How TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Tiinstrations of all the Stitches. 50c. put 
free. Mur. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 








| Importers of Lace Materials, 711 Broadw ay, NX <3 P.O. 


Box 3527; and 18 Affantic St. , Brooklyn. Sampie and 
Illustrated App ce dist on application. ¢#~ LESSONS 
NG. 


| in LACE MA 


HOW TO WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
¢#~ Just received an Importation of Crewells and 

Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
Making of the finest quality. 


NEW ORK SH PIN 
Of every description for ladies anu gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ‘ostumes designed. For circular, ad- 
dress Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


OSESIRSPECIALTY 


Strong Pot Roses, suit- 
able for immediate tlowerin a ere alllabeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpai splendid varieties 
for we 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M 
oses. pe OUR NE 
UL E, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
DINGEE & CONARD Co.,West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


KISSENA RARE AN EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES, 


AT REDL ICES. 
HARDY TREES and SHRUBS. 
Specialties made of Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Hardy and Greenhouse Aza- 
leas, Magnolias, Fruit Trees, Ferns, 
and all the best novelties. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 
and visits to the nurseries at Kis- 
sena solicited. 
S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 





















NURSERIES. 





MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
e Brooklyn, N. Y., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 


Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $5. Best work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit w: arranted. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East 28d St., New York. 
Send stamp a Circular, Ww ‘ith reference, &e. 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for honse and garden cul cares 
sent by mail. free of posta 

Send aed case d Cat. 


Address Le E,Richmond. Ind. 














styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 


50 +: MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristor, Cory. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. — 
A. BERNARD, successor to L, CENDRIER, No. 
411 Canal Street, | New York. Send stamp for circular. 





TREES. ® LANTS. Spring List tree. F. K. 
¢ PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 





oUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 








ITING MA 




















NES, $250, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Pisite. 
Sent by express on receipt of €2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥.’ 





egies 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Eile & Sis 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. . 
Straw Goods, 


Purchased very much under value. 
LATEST LEADING SHAPES. 
FINEST BELGIAN STRAW BONNETS, $1 15, $1 25, 

$1 50, $1 75, $2 00. 
FINEST FRENCH CHIPS, 50c., 65c., 95c., $1, $1 13, up. 
FINEST ENGLISH MILAN, 65c., 75c., 85c., $1 00. 
SCHOOL HATS, 20c., 25c., 31c., 88¢., up. 
SAILOR HATS (for Misses and Children), 25c. ,35c. ,50c. 
FINEST CANTON HATS, 21c., 25c., 31c., up. 


SILK NORMANDY BONNETS, S0c., 95c., $1 13, $1 25, 

50, up. 

INFANTS’ LACE AND SILK NORMANDY CAPS, 
45c., 50c., 63c., 75c., $1 00, up. 


ge 4 TRIMMING AND MILLINERY SILKS, 
, 35¢c., 50c., 60c., up. 

FANCY SILKS, 50c. yard. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 80c. 


LACE GOODS. 


TORCHON LACES, EDGINGS, and INSERTINGS, 
CHENILLE VEILINGS, STREAMER NETS, also 
TULLE LACES and NETS, LACE TIES, in LLA- 
MA, SPANISH THREAD, and APPLIQUE. 


WG e tae APPLIQUE, GUIPURE, and AN- 
TIQUE TIDIES. 

VICTORIA LAWNS > 
ETTES, NAINSOOKS, 


QUILTS, COUNTERPANES in HONEYCOMB and 
MARSEILLES. 


LADIES’ SUITS & CLOAKS. 


LADIES’ WORSTED SUITS, #75. SILK SUITS, 
$19 00, up. DRAP D’'ETE SACQUES and DOL- 
MANS, $6, up. LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, $1 80, 
up. 








“SWISS MULLS, JACON- 
&e. 




















We ask attention to our enlarged 
UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 4 wa AND FANCY 

COLORED HOSE 
LADIES’ BALBRIGGANS—SILK CLOCKED. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUMMER VESTS. Also, 
GENTS’ UNDERWEAR. 

FANCY 4% HOSE, DRESS SHIRTS, &c. 
HIP GORE CORSETS, 25c.; EMBROIDERED, 35c. 
WOVEN CORSETS, 45c. ; 42-BONE CORSETS, 65c. 
LARGE LINE WOVEN and HAND-MADE COR- 

SETS, T5c., 85c., 93c., $1 00, up. 
LATEST STYLES IN HAT ORNAMENTS AND 
SHAWL PINS. 

CORAL SETS, EAR DROPS, NECKLACES, Pins, &c. 
LATEST DESIGNS IN BLUE GLASS AND 
GARNET JEWELRY. 

LADIES’ BACK COMBS, HAIR SWITCHES. 
KID GLOV ES. |. 

2500 DOZEN 2-BUTTON GLOVES, 
NEW SPRING SHADES. 44c 
OPERA Ww HIT ES AND BLACKS, . 
Sold elsewhere 98c. and $1 00. PAIR. 
ALSO, FRESH LINES OF OUR ALBERT, MONO- 
GRAM, and EDWARD GLOVES. 
Ga Best Glove in America. Every pair warranted. 
T - 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 
FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 
NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEILS, FLORAL GARNITURES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order. 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical "Leaf Plants and Boquets, ‘‘a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of Cniversity Place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Ree pve Crery, Paris. 
A NEW IMPORTATION OF 
orchon Laces, 

AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. Also, 
Llama & Lace Scarfs, 

LARGE SIZES. 
JUST IMPORTED, 

RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 
BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 
95 “MIXED CARDS (no two alike), with name, 10 
cents. T.R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York, 











RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N.Y. 


GRAND OPENING OF SPI SPRING ae — 
NOVELTIES IN MATELA 
CLOTHS, for DOLMAN o 
NEWEST FABRICS IN RICH DRESS GOODS, 
AND EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

500 Pieces COLORED CASHMERE, Double Fold,New 
Shades, 50c. ; formerly $1 00. 

BLACK CASHMERES AND ‘BLACK DRAP D'ETE 
in the very finest qualities and very low prices. 

500 Pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 40 inch, 
only 50c. a yard ; worth 80c. 

295 Dozen KID GLOV ES, only 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
All Shades. 

FRINGES to match all materials. 

RICH LACES will be sold at a great reduction in prices. 

50 Pieces of REAL GUIPURE, only 40c.; formerly 85c. 

CORSETS are now reduced 28 per cent. “Mme. 
Moody,” Abdominal, ‘‘ Foy,” Boston, Comfort, and 
all the leading styles and qualities. 

50 Dozen of 100-Bone CORSETS, 75c.; formerly $1 25. 

50 Dozen CORK CORSETS, the latest, only $1 00. 
Send for a pair; best ever made. 

LINENS & HOUSEKEEPING Goods lower than ever. 

SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING MUSLINS very low. 

BLACK SILKS from 95c. up. 

Colore{ Silks, superior \ gerne $1 25; formerly $1 50. 

BLACK GRENADINE 

BLACK CRAPES from 95. per y ar 

BLACK ALPACAS & Black Cashmeres from Auction. 

2000 Pieces Popular DRESS GOODS, only 1244 to 20c. 
Send for samples. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DOLMANS. 

All the leading styles in -’ pe, from $8 00 to $55. 

DOLMANS, $2 50 to $75 00. LOAKS from $8 00 to 

$150. SHAWLS from 75c. to ‘00 
Goods C.0. D. Samples pany Orders carefully 

filled. All goods warranted as represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH f AVENUE, N.Y. 


1877 J ONES 1840 











SPRING OPENING. 
DRESS| GOODS. 12) oo 2 MILLINERY. 
Svrte, SAcquzs. G : “D Fancy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 9 O35 nostery. 
SuAwza. o° “oO “Laces. 


JONES 


| Eighth Avenue 


| AND 








Eighth Avenue 





| a Street. 2d Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 











SHOES. 0 ‘Q. SILKS. 
RIBBONS. a:¢ O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. Q_ co” pomEstIcs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O _A oO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~Honsefurnishing Goods. 


(err Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 
Will offer this week the largest assortment of Dress 
Goods and Silks yet exhibited from the great auction 
sales of last week, at the lowest prices ever known. 
DRESS GOODS! DRESS GOODS! 
300 Pieces All-Wool Cashmere, 40 inches wide, at 50c. ; 
former price 873¢c. 
500 Pieces Damasse Dress Goods, at 25c. and 31c. ; for- 
mer price 373¢c. and 50c. 
275 Pieces Fine Plain Mohairs, at 20c.: worth 35c. 
100 Pieces Silk Pongees, at 50c. and 623¢c.; worth 75c. 








and $1 00. 
1000 Fine Plaids from 8c. to 75c. per yard. 
BLACK GOODS. 
600 Pieces Black Cashmere, 1 yard wide, at 373¢c.; 
worth 75c. 
700 Pieces Black Ss 40 inches wide, at 50c. and 
75c.; worth $11 
200 a Lupins vi ery Fine Cashmere, at $1 00; worth 
$1 623¢c. 
1000 Pieces Satin Striped Grenadines, at 20c. and 25c. ; 
worth 35c. and 40c. 
BLACK SILKS. 
100 Pieces Black Gros Grain Silk, at 70c. and $1 00; 
worth $1 40 and $1 65. 
75 Pieces Very Fine Black Silk, Cashmere Finish, at 
$1 50; worth ¢2 25. 
50 Pieces Very Fine Black Silk, Cashmere Finish, at 


$2 00; wort 
TRIPED SILKS. 
250 Pieces Shteed Silk, at 62}¢c., 75c., and $1 00; worth 
25c. per yard more. 
FANCY DRESS SILKS. 
100 Pieces New Plain Silks, at $1 00; worth $1 60. 
40 Pieces Very Heavy Colored Silks, at $1 25 and $1 50; 
~~ $1 75 and $2 15. 
N.B.—The prices quoted above are guaranteed to 
be as represented. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


F ¢ Strong Plants delivered freeof cnet gafely safely 








per mail at your door. 
ion guaranteed. Solon, 
did assortment of 
ROSES 


Owe 


is = or oi Send for 


CROORER BHO. S Tomas, | =R Ss 


For Hanging Pictures « or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OVELY war ena from TROPICAL BIRDS.— 
Ladies, send $1 00 for assortment. Beautiful Se- 
lection for $5 00. WING CO., Sumter, 8. C 








SPRING SILKS. 


NEW SHADES IN PLAIN COLORED FAILLES 
and TAFFETAS, “* FANCY STRIPED and CHECKED 
SUMMER SILKS, ”" LOUISINES and FOULARDS, 
DAMASSES, SILK BOU RETTES, BLACK & W HITE 
CANTON CREPE, &c. ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKE, 


From the MOST CELEBRATED — "FACTORIES, 
Which we are offering 
EXTRAORDINARILY Low PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner Nineteenth Street. 
NOW OPEN. 
Spring Novelties in Paris Suits, 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, BRETONNE SUITS and 
JACKETS, DOLMANS, SCARFS, &c. Together with 
a fine stock manufactured on the premises from the 
LATEST STYLE FABRICS and CHOICE PARIS DE- 
SIGNS. INFANTS’ PARIS-MADE EMB'DCLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH PRINCESS DRESSES, 
MISSES’ SUITS AND ong = NEW STYLE 
SUITS for BOYS from oT y of age. Also,a 
large line of LADIES’ TRENG W UNDERY YEAR, &c., 
just received. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE STOCK OF 


French aud English Dress Goods 


To be found in the city, containing all the LEADING 
STYLES AND FABRICS introduced this season for 
EVENING, DINNER, & STREET COSTUMES, &c., 
which we will offer at the 

LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
Latest London Styles in 


TROUSERINGS. 


“SCOTCH HOME-SPUN TWEEDS,” CHEVIOT 
SUITINGS, ENGLISH DIAGONALS and BASKET 
COATINGS, Plain and Fancy Style, in CAMEL’S- 
HAIR and MATELASSECLOTHS, in Black and Col- 
ors, suitable for SACQUES and DOLMANS, WHITE 
and FANCY CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS, for Chil- 
dren’s Uses. AMAZON CLOTHS in New Shades. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


"Broadway, ¢ Corner 19th St. 


Imitation Lace Shades 


FOR WINDOWS, 


Which are becoming 80 fashionable, are a remarkable 
combination of elegance and utility, and it is a curious 
fact that age adds to their richness and makes them 
look every year more like the real lace. They are 
manufactured only by J..C. WEMPLE & CO., 
New York, but can be procured through dealers 
in any part of the world. 


WHAT JUDGES SAY! 


0! HA NSEy” TO! ) PS pROTECTOR™ 
s ONE PIES & 
















CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Institute...... 1874 
New York, American Institute..1875,1876 

CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS M'F'G C 
Cor. 3d & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


y VERDANT GREEN, B:S2eze2 
BED _ pas e- 


sistibly funny from first to last. VER- 
DANT has more “adventures” and fun- 





¢fiaugh at Disease, Death and the Doctors, 
awit a ere ponerates 3. Price 
3 niy 20 ¢ by m mail, 25 cents 
ord nary price Si. 75. 1). sod All 
A Newsdealers, or sent, po’ - 
nelley. Loyd & Co., Pape. "talienen 





abits Tilt mm 


Unrivaled for the 
j toiletand thebath. 
\Y No artificial and 
me deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
1 gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
gw For Sale by all Druggists. ag 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES INONE. 
C Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
} Can be used without chimney- 
| flues,as it generates no smoke 
| or noxious gases 
|} Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


»~ THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. pe rature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily manuged, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. ' 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


1.— For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


















2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REME ae an in- 






New York. Both these oo: 
dcines are sold | by ; Druggists. 
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Harper's Magarin, Weekly & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrren'’s MaGazine, Harver’s Week y, and Haterr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Terms ror Apvertisine In Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





To show our work, we will send 30 
S assorted Visiting Cards, finely print- 
ed, in neat card-case, with terms to 


Pe weents, postpaid, for 20 cts. Try us. 
i A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


NS ae ga PATTERNS, either Perforated ‘Paper or 
Si ocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St, N. Y., or 132 Lexington St. St, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW, DEPARTURE. 23 1s80tt2 


7s 6 meenth Hotel and Seaneiing ses paid, 
wri A. Ai T &CO., manufacturers o VEL PES 
and oePER. 2.4. 6 and 8 Home 8t.. ete Oun10 


fee MEN sew cnvrestabic glasschimueys and 














lamp goods. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hoteland traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cuncinmati, Onto. 


9 ELEGANT CARDS, all atyles, with name, 10c. spost- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Naseau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 





OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. CLInTon Bros. ,Clintonville, Conn. 





855 3977 AU vicK hh ase ee 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
















Send for _ 

= p Circular to 

__ FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW MAVEN, cr. 
vhe L ittle Artist, ”? our new and be sautiful picture for 
framing, sent by mail on receipt of 10c._ P. Edw’d 

Chillman & Co. , Photographe rs, 18 $. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


102 95 aday sure made by Agents selling 
ial our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUF FORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1830. 











Nickel-plated, finest quality, 54-inch; a 
Button-Hole Scissors; and Steel Measure. $1 
by mall. Shear Co, 257 Broadway, 8 Y- 
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LITTLE JOHNNY DRESSES THE KI 


’ vy ’ 
FACETLE. 

Wuen a lady sitting for a picture would compose 
her mouth to a bland and serene character, she should, 
just upon entering the room, say, * Bosom,” and keep 
the expression into which the mouth subsides until 
the desired effect in the camera is produced. If, on the 
other hand, she wishes to assume a distinguished and 
somewhat noble bearing, not sugvestive of sweetness, 
she should say, “ Brush,” the result of which is infalli- 
ble. If she wishes to make her mouth look small, she 
must say, “* Flip; but if the mouth be already toosmall, 
and needs enlarging, she must say, * Cabbage.” If she 
wishes to look mournful, she must say,  Kershunk ;” 
if resigned, she must forcibly ejaculate, * S’cat.” 

te - 

A householder, in filling up his schedule at the lest 
census, under the column “* Where born,” described 
one of his children as born “in the parlor,” and the 
other “up stairs.” 

a ee 
HOPE DEFERRED. 
Littir Ginn (ooking at old lady's jewelry). “ Please, 





grannie, give me those ear-ring 
Grannicv. ** No, dear, I can't spare them now, but e at 

when I die, all my rings and money will be yours.” . 4 
Littie Ginw. “* Well, grannie, but how soon will you | 

die?” 


cncninieediipietionmmetin 
WELL TURNED. 

Ministre (reproachfully, to bibulous village barber 
with shaking hand), “Ah, John, John! That whis- 
key—" 

Barner (condolently). “Ay, Sir, it mak’s the skin 
unco tender.” a 

A PARADOX. 
As William drew his Susy near, 
He whispered to his bride: 
“Though queer it sounds, I love, my dear, 
To live by Suey’s side.” 
a 
MALAPROPOS, 


Manoa (trho is anxious for her eldest boy to show off). 
“Did ever any one sce such a tiresome boy! Now 
what did I tell you, Freddy, was the tenth plague 2?” 

Frevpy (jumping at if), “The plague o’ the first- 
born.” 








> + 
THE HERD BOY. 
A MALODY. 


Once there was a herd boy. 

Now this was wrong of him, because good boys should 
be seen and not heard 

Though only a littl herd boy, he was much heard 
when he was nigh, and he herded much when he 
was afar olf, 

For whenever he went to herd the herd, the herd 
heard him herd them, 

He used to herd them with hurdles, but the herd heard 
him without hurdles, because of the herdiness of 
his herding. 

For one day he heard a gurdy; 








a hurdy-curdy ; 

And he girded that gurdy, and he hurded that gurdy ; 
and the hurdled herd heard how he hurded it. 

And after that, whenever he herded his herd, he 
hurded his hurdy-gurdy, 

Till the herd heard, and were hurdle-girdled to the 
hurdle-girdling of the hurdy-gurdy. 











ALL’S FAIR IN WAR. 


Tack. ** Look here, old fellow, you oughtn’t to keep all those Spitz Dogs. They are dangerous, really !” 
Dick. “That's so. I acknowledge I’m wrong. Even my mother-in-law refuses to come to my house while 
the Dogs are here.” 





BAZAR. 



































Spring Openings. 


[| Aprin 28, 1877, 











TABLEAU. 


At a party the other evening there was a lull in the 
conversation, which made the host, who was inexpe- 
rienced, somewhat nervous. With a view to relief he 
asked a mournful-looking man if he was married. 

“No, | am a pachelor,” stifly replied the sombre 
man. 

“Ah!” observed the host, warming up with the sub- 
ject, “how long have you been a bachelor 2” 

There was another lull in the conversation, 

—_——_—_>—————_ 


A house in Bellaire, Ohio, has this legend on the 
gate post: ‘‘ Nineteen agents have called here this 
morning; we always shoot the twentieth.” No agent 
has touched the bell knob since the placard was posted. 

anal rma 


There had been a discussion about the cost of a dress, 
and she was at last appealed to as an angel, her wrath 
having become so tremendous. “It’s all very well,” 
she pouted, ‘‘for you to expect a woman to be an an- 
gel, but I'd have you to know, Sir, that I would not 
even be an angel unless my wings could be cut with 
gores, and trimmed with real poiut lace.” 

a 


German LanGuvaGr.—No nation in the world con- 
tains 80 many adepts in the art of carrying things too 
far asthe German. The very language is an instance. 
A friend of ours maintains that it has seven deadly 
sins, as follows: 1. Too many volumes in the language. 
2. Too many sentences in a volume. 3. Too many 
words in a sentence. 4. Too many syllables in a word. 
5. Too many lettersinasyllable. 6. Too many strokes 
in aletter. 7. Too much black in a stroke. 

ee 
A TRUE PATRIOT. 

Yocune Lapy Tracuer (in Welsh Sunday- school). 
“Now, Jenkin Thomas, what grew in the middle of 
the Garden of Eden 2?” 

JENKIN Tuomas (promptly). “ Leeks, miss.” 

_—— 


DOMESTIC CONSIDERATION. 


Lany (to servant, who has given notice three days afi 
er her arrival). ‘ But if you didn’t mean to stay, why 
did you take the place 2?” 

Servant. ‘‘ Well, ’m, when I see you at the intelli- 
gence office, you looked so tired and fagged, I took 
your situation out of charity like.” 

cceeecenelilitatinans 
AMENDED APHORISMS. 
BY AUNT TOWZER. 


You may lead a horse to the water, but you can't 
make him shut the stable door. 

Birds in the bushes flock together. 

Give a dog a bad name, and his thanks is sharper 
than the sarpent’s tooth. 

You may throw pearls afore pigs, but they won't put 
‘em into silk purses, , 

It’s a wise child as dreads the fire. 

Necessity knows no mother-in-law. 

Help a lame dog over a stile, but don't leave him 
with your chickens afore they're hatched. 

Beggars on horseback mustn't be choosers. 

It’s an ill-tempered wind as blows on the shorn 
lambs. 

A ha’porth of tar spoils the broth. 

There's as good fish in the sea as all that come to 
the nets. 

It’s a long worm in a lane that has no turning. 

A nod is as good as a wink in the mouth of a gift- 
horse, 





Mrs. Stout (just emerged from the crush). ‘‘ Well, you don’t catch me going to any more Grand 
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